ERAL LIBRARY, 


The Jiterary Digest 


: NIV. OF miCH, 
) APR 28 1907 
k PUBLIC OPINION (New York) combined with THE LITERARY DIGES 

I]] Title Reg. U 8. Pat. Off.) 

k Vol. XXXIV., No. 17. Whole No. 888. New York, APRIL 27, 1907. 


Price Per Copy, 10c 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 


Concealed Weapons 

A Warning to the Women Teachers 

Results of the Peace Congress. . 

The Democratic Confusion 

Standard Oil Found Guilty 

Has the President Estranged Organized Labor ? 660 
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FOREIGN COMMENT: 


Predicting a Fiasco at The Hague 

Racial and Religious Complications in Russia . 

The Volcano Still Smoking in Morocco 

The White Man the Scourge of Africa 

A Defense of the House of Lords 

Voyage of an Amputated Ship 665 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 


The Advertisement of;Crime 666 
Light as an Enemy to Panama Diggers ..... 666 
Automobile Baggage-trucks 667 
A Detector of the Invisible ............ 667 
Is Parancea Curable?P . TE ERE ee 
Our Railroads Breaking Down 

Life-saver for Mercury-workers 

The Founder of- Modern Synthetic Chemistry . 669 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 


Incubus of the Church Official 

The Average Man’s Theology...........8670 
Chinese Approval of Secular Missionary Work 671 
British Agitation Over_the New Theology ... 672 
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LETTERS AND ART: 


America’s Architectural Future 

The Foe of Impressionism in France 

In Defense of the Frenchwoman 

Pater’s Hero a Retroincarnation 

A Labor Novelist of the ‘Hungry Forties”. . 
Scott’s Permanent Quality 

Remedying Our Neglect of Poe 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
MISCELLANEOUS 
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TWO WAYS TO 
GO TO EUROPE 


OUR WAY DIFFERS in scores of in-| 
stances from the other way. If you are; 
undecided write to us for 


EUROPE IN (907 


220 PAGES OF TOURS FREE BY MAIL 


You will learn how to travel LEtsuRELY, in 
Comrort, all expenses included, and 


With EVERYTHING THE BEST 


30 Combinations of European tours. 
Write us 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


25 Union Square, New York 


306 Washington St., Boston 
1005 Chestnut St , Philadelphia 
522 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 
133 E. Jackson B’v’d, Chicago 


A KRAFT TOUR 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
Not a srowded, hurrying scramble through 
London and Paris, but a Jeisurely, compre- 
hensive trip through Europe. A Kraft Tour 
means a deli:htful itinerary. It means a 
Jew congenial fellow travellers. It means 
the best accommodations everywhere. It 
means all the charming litt e sailing par- 
ties, drives, etc., that differentiate the pri- 
vate party travelling from the conventional 
tour. It means a vacation which w: uld 
ordinarily cost you $1150 to $1400 for only $950. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
References given and required 


Mes. F. E. Kraft, 217 Lincoln P!., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EACER TOURS 


A leisurely itinerary with the best of ac- 
commodations , a small congenial group of 
fellow travelers; the intelligent direction of 
an experienced conductor ; these are features 
of the Eager Tours.’ Our booklets will tell 
you just how much this means. 

THE EAGER TOURS 


650 Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md, 


THE — GRUISE siz ATHENA 


MEDITER- The only American yacht 
RANEAN in the Mediterranean. 


American Management 
American Caterer 
American Ideas of Comfort 
The Promenade Deck is fitted with tem- 
porary out-of-door staterooms; sleeping 
apartments as delightful as they are novel. 
Let us write full details. 


MEDITERRANEAN YACHTING CLUB 
19 Trinity Court - Boston 


EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
EDUCATION ( These renee ideal 
RECREATION ) vacation 

An out-of-door school in Europe without 
class-room, or books, or questions, or quiz. 
We utilize the play of foreign travel for the 
ends of scholarship, culture, and true re- 
creation. Sail June 19th. Return Sept. Ist. 

Write for special Summer School announcement. 
THE EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 

19 Trinit yY Place, Boston 

















at) ROPE 12th year. Continental tour. 
June 2th, 82 days. Fall 

tour—British Isles and Spain. 

Rey. M. M. KUGLER, 426 Walnut St.,Cineinnati,Ohio 





EUROPE 


SIXTY TOURS 


Tours de Luxe and shorter vacation 
tours, inclusive fares 


$150 to SII95 


30 to 89 Days, All Routes including 
Mediterranean and North Atlantic. 
Membership Limited. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


36th Annual Series of Select Parties for 
Grand Tour of the World leave from 
September to January. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
New York (3 Offices), Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 

135 Offices Abroad. 

Cook’s Travellers’ Checks Pay- 

able Everywhere. 


AUTOMOBILING 


In Great Britain and France 
an Sly Sa 


$280, Short European Tour 
July 18th 





ALASKA, YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
CALIFORNIA, NOVA SCOTIA, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, Etc. 
Itineraries upon application 


GILLESPIE @ KINPORTS 


3 West 29th Street. New York 
1225 Green Street, Philadelphia 








Ely Court 


CREENWICH, CONN. 
A summer hotel beautifully located on a 
ridge overlooking Long Island Sound and 
commanding an extensive view. Simple 
elegance and quiet refinement throughout. 
New and perfect in every detail. Spacious 
porches, attractive loggia. Rooms single or 
en suite, each room having its private bath 
Capacity limited. ; 

Only 28 miles from New York. Automo- 
bile bus meets all trains. 

Season from June 15th to September 25th, 

For rates and illustrated booklet address 

J. F, MacGOWAN, Manager. 

Mr. MacGowan may be seen at Hotel 
Manhattan, 42d Street and Madison Ave. 
nue, Mondays, Thursdays aud Saturdays. 
10.30 A. M. to¢ P. M. ae 
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The scintillations of 
HE the Aurora Borealis; 
the grandeur of fiords, 
mountains, glaciers; 
MIDNIGHT the interest of quaint 
peoples and customs. 
No trip on_ Earth 
UN gives so much that 
cannot be duplicated. 
JULY AT THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 
AND NORTH CAPE 
The most restful and invigorating mid- 
summer vacation trip you can imagine. We 
have planned it for y~u carefully. 
Ask for NORTH CAPE Announcement. 
H. W. DUNNING & €0., 102 Cong’! House, Boston 
TH The most interesting by- 
way of Europe; the least 
CHATEAUX known of all worthy Con- 
tinental routes. Under the 
of gma of Mr. C. W. 
FRANCE ILLIAMS, assistant to the 
* President of Oberlin Col- 
lege, you may enjoy.this rural route through 
the land of poppies and troubadour romance. 
Sail the middle of June, return at leisure. 
Write for fuil information 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place : * Boston 
A TOUR FOR ONLY 
$275, $375 or $555 
All essential expenses paid, as Railway and 
Steamship Fare, Baggage, Hotel, Sight- 
seeing. All details explained in *‘European 
Booklet,”’ sent free. 


THOS. D. HENDRICKSON 
343 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


=eer— JAPAN 


Dr. Spencer, President of Morgan Col- 
lege, Baltimore, for many years a student 
in the For East, will conduct our party to 
JAPAN and CHINA during the summer 
months. Sail June 2ist, return October tid 
Write for full details. 


Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 
Mediterranean 


E U R oO P Route June 1] 


16th Season, 15 weeks high-class tour in- 
cluding famous byways. Extension if de- 
sired. Limited select membership. For 
particulars address 

Mrs. K. T. HOLBROOK, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

















PRACTICAL 
FUROPEAN GUIDE 


By M. D. Frazar 
16mo, Cloth. $1 net ; postage 10c additional 
GIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL 
RATES, ROUTES AND COSTS. SIGHT- 
SEEING IN EACH CITY, AND MUCH 
ADVICE AND INFORMATION. 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO. 
686 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 








CAMP BURROUGHS 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
(Named for John Burroughs) 


Beautiful site bordering Garoga Lake for 
\¥ mi. Bungalow and other buildings. Fine 
assembly room with great fire-place. Warm 
bathing on sandy beach, gradual slope. 30 
lakes within 10 miles. Miles of forest. Best 
boating and fishing. Tennis and Baseball. 
30 boys. For all facts address J. R. CAMP- 
BELL, P. O. Box 114, ESSEX FALLS, N. J. 


NANTUCKET 
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TOWNS — Caliar charm of this 

OF best of months is 
ENGLAND 


emphasized by the 
peculiar charms of 
this best of summer countries. Sail May 25th 
by the S. S. ZEELAND. - 
Write for Announcement 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place 33 Boston 








July 6th—55 Days—6 Coun-| 
tries. Antwerp, Paris, Gen- 
eva, Lucerne, London, Ches- 
ter, other cities; Rhine, 
Black Forest, Lakes. Party 
limited to 12. 


| J. Paul Craham, A. M. 


|| Principal Lawrence School 
| Pittsburgh 

Other Tours—lnformation free 
Mediterranean Route—$315 


Od World Tours 


Very select party sailing June 29. Com- 
plete and attractiveitinerary. Best steam- 
ers and hotels. 

MR. and MRs. F. A. ROBSON 
80 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, New York 


SPECIAL COPLEY TOUR 


The best of Europe ata minimum expense 
of time, money, and exertion. Sail June 
29th. Return August 28th— $395. 

Send for Announcement. 





























THE COPLEY TOURS, 19 Trinity Place, Boston 


ISLAND 
BEACH HAs BEsT 


LOCATION 
HOUSE Send for Booklet 
G. H. BRINTON SIASCONSET, MASS. 














ALGONQUIN HOTEL Vicinrs 


Modern throughout, European plan. Excellent Cafe, 
Cars to Jamestown Exposition Grounds pass door, 





BREEZY HILL HOUSE, WHITE MTS. 
Grand Views, Golf, Tennis, Bowling, New 
Baths. Illustrated Booklet. 

EBEN FISH, Lisbon, N. H. 





Kenny’s Hotel Directory 
Pocket Size—Leather Bound—Used Everywhere 
Price 50 Cents Postpaid 
Office: 1416 Broadway New York 


EUROPE via QUEBEC 


WRITE REV. DR. WITHROW 
TORONTO CANADA 


EXCEPTIONAL TOURS 


73 to 88 days—12 countries—$360 to $595. 

June 20—On the “Cretic”’—84 to 88 days— 

$560 to #545. June 29—*Koenig Albert’’— 
80 to 84 days—#530 to $565. Route of both tours— 
Azores, Gibraltar, Italy, all of Switzerland, Munich, 
Danube, Vienna, Dresden. Berlin, Rhine, Holland, 
Belgium, France, England, Scotland and Ireland. 
August 17—80 days—Above route reversed—Lower 
rate. Highecliss. Best references. 9th year. Send for 
illustrated book and map describing these tours. 


W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Av., Balt., Md. 











Automobile Tour French and 
Byways. A unique opportunity. H. W, 
DUNNING & CO., 102 Cong’] House, Boston 





ALTHOUSE’S 
Select 
Foreign Tours 

To all parts of Europe. 
Under our expert guidance, 
you derive ajl the pleasures 
and benefits possible and 
avoid all the discomforts and 
vexations of traveling. 

THE COST !S REMARKABLY LOW 
Before engaging your passage, 
send for our illustrated book 
with itineraries Free on 

request. 

738 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 












OUR TRAVELERS OUR GUESTS 





Our ideal six weeks’ 
Tour of the NETHER- 
MID = LANDs, FRANCE 
and GREAT BRI- 


SUMMER fait site tine 
TOUR 


limited to the Sum- 
mer Holidays. 


Sailing. Aug. 7th 


ALTHOUSE’S FOREIGN TOURS‘: 


A delightful Summer 
NORWAY Tour to the LAND 
(North Cape) OF THE VIKINGS 


a” si > weer and 


Sailing June 20th 





ALTHOUSE’S 
Select N 


Foreign Tours /¥ 
All parts of the Far East, f. 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 
Our itineraries are thorough, inclu- 4 
sive and delightful. ‘The member- : 
ship is limited; the unpleasantness of | 
travel in large parties is eliminated. 
Round the World Tour, dif- 
ferent from all others. Oriental 
Tour, exclusive features. 
718 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers, 
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WHEN IN EUROPE visit 





THE 








THE SELEGT 
and FASHIONABLE 
SOGIETY RESORT 














man Ocean with an excess 


‘Faces SOUTH anp SEA. 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL IN ENGLAND 


The FELIX HOTEL, Felixstowe 


FELIXSTOWE is celebrated for its Health-restoring Climate. 
though situated on the East Coast, faces DUE SOUTH, thus combining the bracing air of the Ger- 
of BRILLIANT SUNSHINE over the South Coast. 


It occupies a un 
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FRONT VIEW OF HOTEL, LOOKING SEAWARD 





TENNIS LAwns. 
MoperateE INCLUSIVE TERMS. 


250 Rooms. 
Famous Gor Links. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 
SaFre BATHING. 


oat TELEPHONE 100. 





Prettily illustrated Booklet Gratis on application to Travel Dept., LITERARY DIGEST, 


enclosing stamp. 


Minimum rainfall. 
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CINDERELLA DANCES 
HUNGARIAN BAND 
EVERY SPORT 
and AMUSEMENT 




















Europe and Orient 


26th season of uninterrupted success, 

PY 7@ Comfort and leisure, Thorough sight- 
( ; Rex: 

seeing under expert guidance. Limited 
parties. All arrangements first-class, 
Dr. and Mrs. HOWARD 8. PAINE, 


148 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N.Y. 
EUROP 


Select two months’ 
SummerTour, $250 
20 tours at lowest rates from $170 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details apply 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown Z, Mass. 


PALESTINE Soon eittore aur 
in the and August. 


SUMMER ee, f ith 29. rite 


for Announcement. 
H. W. DUNNING & (C0., 102 Cong’! House, Boston 

















TRAVEL Rev. (and Mrs.) Nason, Wilmington, 
LOVERS? Delaware, conduct select party. June 
TOUR 20, Italy to Scotland. Italhan, Swiss, 
English and Scottish Lakes, Alpe Excursions, the 
Rhine, Paris, London, Coaching. Ten weeks, $580. 


THE ART OF TRAVE A book devoted to 
the practical prob- 

BY a “ — 

H. H. POWERS — Price 20 cents. 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 
GOING TO EUROPE? fic. oncce 
Special tours to GREECE, Two months’ tour of Europe, 
$400. Dr. ARTHUR 8, COOLEY, Auburndale, Mass. 











66 urope on $4 2 Day.” O. N. Hood’s 
independent little book that tells you 
ust how to “go it alone” and take a 75-day 

tour, every expense for $288. Postpaid, 50c. 

Rolling Stone Club, 35 Bell Blig., Medina, N, Y. 





FOR YOUR TRIP ABROAD LEARN 
FRENCFE 
OGOERMAN or 
SPANISE 


In a few minutes of pleasant di- 
version every day for a little while 
you can learn any of the great for- 
eign languages by 


The Celebrated, Natural 


Rosenthal Method 


for Quick Language Study 





Sueeessfal, beeause it is Nature’s own method 

Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in 
the new language, this being the natural, sure way ot 
Secoming familiar with the new tongue. You will 
speak, think, and write the mew language in surpris- 
sngly short time, Thousands of “Digest” readers 
have used it. Priee for each language, $6.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








[NFORMATION concerning London 
Hotels advertised in THE LITERARY 
Dicest TRAVEL AND Resort Direc- 
Tory will be supplied gratis to those 
enclosing stamped return envelope, 














To Transatlantic Tourists 


** The Travelers’ Handbook ” is justewhat you 
will need, Full of hints, $1.00. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 


IBLE LANDS: RECENT 
oA EXPLORATIONS. Just the 
book to instruct and confirm the 
Bible-class student. 12 mo, 50 cents, 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 








EVERY RESORT ADVERTISER 


Should use the Travel and Resort Di- 
rectory of THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

Advertisers who seek the best quality of 
resort advertising will be able to reach 
160,000 families who have ample means and 
belong distinctively to the traveling class. 

THE LITERARY DIGEST has the dis- 
tinction of creating more business for 
many of its advertisers than any other 
medium used. 

Try an advertisement in the Literary 
Digest Travel and Resort Directory. 


MOOSEHEAD CAMPS 


FOR BOYS. BOOKLET FREE. 
H. H. STUART, A.B. Guilford, Maine. 





ATRAMP AMONG THE ALPS 
If you want your boy to have an ideal vaca- 
tion write to Prof. F. Anderegg, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Dr, Flick, Prof. Europ. Hist. Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Univ., will again conduct small, select Travel Study 
Club, Eng. to Italy. 8496, June to Sept. Expert 
guidance. Inspiring lectures. Profitable results. 





ANTI-SEASICK 


ALKALOIDAL GRANULES 
(Dr. C. S. Pixley’s Formula) 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
s$2.50 





A few vacancies, sail- 


All orders to E. A, PIXLEY, Winnsboro, S, C. 
ing June 15, 29. High- 


EUROP grade tours, limited 


parties. Best Steamships. Don’t decide until 
you have seen my itineraries. Edwin Jones, 





462 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. Apply at once. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOUVENIR MAILED FREE 


To invalids who desire the ideal place of America to spend a part or all of the summer, to those who are worn out by 
overwork, to those who feel nervous and weak, to those convalescing after serious illness, and to those who wish to gain 
strength and learn how to keep strong and in good health, this beautiful Souvenir Portfolio will be mailed free. 


The Portfolio contains 50 or more photographs of the Sanitarium, its environments and equipments; pictures which 
show the five large buildings, including the enormous main building, which is absolutely fire proof, contains five acres 
of floor space and cost one million five hundred thousand dollars furnished. Also pictures of the beautiful dining room 
on the top floor, from which there is a view of nearly 50 miles; pictures of the sun parlors, the rest foyers, the elegant parlors 
the wide,-ceol. porches, the mechanical vibration room, the gymnasium, the bath houses, and many other things to interest 
health séékefs> There are many facilities at the Sanitarium which are not shown in the Portfolio, such as the Electric Light 
Baths, Massage; Thermo-therapy, Photo-therapy, manual Swedish movements, etc. Besides illustrating and describing. the 
Sanitarium, there.are also interesting pictures of Battle Creek, boating on the lake, picnicing in the woods, driving, sailing 
down the Kalamazoo River, walking, and otherwise enjoying the cool exhilarating out-door life of Michigan. 


There is probably no other place in the world where so much attention is given to health and to the means of winning health. 
The food, the habits, the exercise, the mind, environments, entertainments, companionship—everything and everybody are 
bent on winning health. The atmosphere is contagious with the happiness and inspiration of health winning. The Sanitarium 
is not a pleasure resort—it is a true health resort. All through railroad tickets have stop-over privileges at Battle Creek. 


Cut off and mail the attached coupon for the Souvenir Portfolio. Address Box 33 


THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE SANITARIUM 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Without obligating myself in 

any way I shall be pleased to re- 

ceive the Souvenir Portfolio, en- 
titled “‘Summer at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium,”’ and other literature 
regarding the Battle Creek Sanitarium 


BATH HOUSE | "MAIN BUILDING IN BACKGROUNDW, = BATH HOUSE 
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Tours for JAPAN in June and October 


ROUND THE WORLD 


TOURS SHORT AND LONG; LIMITED TO TEN MEMBERS 
Exceptional in every detail 


THE COLLVER IDEA IS 
DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 


Send for BLUE BOOK 


ae COLLVER TOURS CO. 


372 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 











































SUMMERTIME IS 
VACATION TIME 


The vacation which is intelligently planned will bring pleasure, rest and recreation 
to the most prosaic life. 


Can't We Help You Plan It? 


The Pere Marquette Railroad publishes a number of handsomely illustrated guide- 
books to the principal 


Rest Spots of Michigan 


“Michigan Summer Resorts” tells of the resorts of the upper Lake Michigan country, 
“Michigan East Coast Resorts” describes the lower shore of Lake Michigan. — 
Then there is “Fishing and Hunting in Michigan,” and booklets describing the 
resorts of Charlevoix, Ottawa Beach and Points aux Barques in detail. These 
booklets will be sent to any address on request to 














TRAVEL 
INTELLIGENTLY 
By Having with You 
“The Baedeker r of the Ocean.”’ 


PRESBREY’S 





The Recognized Standard 
Authority on all Matters 
Connected with Transat- 


lantic Travel. 100 pages 
solid information. Edited 
by S. S. captains, Gov't 
officials and the highest 
authorities on travel. 
Pocket Size. Worth many times 
its cost to anyone crossing the 
ocean, as it contains authorita- 
tive answers to 1000 or more 
questions. 





Price 25 cents by mail, postpaid. 


FRANK  PRESBREY CO. 
3 West 29th Street, New York City. 









































VACATION 


Have you made your arrangements? Why not visit the 


PACIFIC COAST 


And see the marvelous progress made in one year in the 


Rebuilding of San Francisco 


A new city twenty years older than it was a year ago. 
The right way to travel is via the 


Southern Pacific 
SUNSET ROUTE 


Trains of superior equipment, latest Pullman standard sleepers, 
combination buffet, library and observation cars, chair cars, 
‘diners, and clean motive power, oil-burning locomotives 











INQUIRE 
349 and 1 Broadway, New York 170 Washington St., Boston 
632 Chesnut St., Phila. 212 W. Washington St., Syra. 
Baltimore & Hanover Sts., Baltimore 
Magazine & Natchez Sts., New Or. 






HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send 4 cents (postage) for for illustrated book entitled 
a) IN ** describing CATHEDRAL 
ROUTE, Pil igrim Fa Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts, 
and Spe. a TE, T screw Btcamship Line, 
ENGLAND ar THEE CONT! [NENT VIA HOOK OF HOL- 


LAND DORA wie prcree 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway 2 a New York 


FOR 37 DAYS EUR OPE 


TRIP TO 

All necessary expenses included; personal escort, excel- 

lent service. Other tours priced "$200 to $850. Fr — 
departures during May, June and July. North 


Bees Tour, June % 
RANK C. CLARK No. 96 Broadway, N. Y. 














‘* A picture of Washington, both informing and en- 
tertaining.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


WASHINGTON 


Its Sights and Insights 
By HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional 
description. 


“This is an extraordinarily readable one of the 
great capital.” —Latheran Observer, Phila. 


I2mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text & 
40 Pages of Inserted Illustratwons. 
Price, $1.00, net; by maz, $1.09. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.,New York 

















SLIP [T INTO YOUR TRUNK 


“Parisians Out of Doors” 
By F. Berketey SMITH 
The author baa every form of out-of-door amusement 
in and about the capita! of the world’s fun. With numer- 
ous ‘drawings and photographs by the author and a water- 
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color a by F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, cloth, $1.56 
net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London, 
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One of the World’s 
Grandest Views 


- 


The fast trains via the 
Union Pacific and its 
connections for 200 
miles follow closely the 
course of the 


Matchless 
Columbia River 


~—as whirling and surg- 
ing it rushes to the sea 
—offering to the tourist 
en route to Portland 
scenic grandeur un- 
equaled by any other 
journey. 


Through Trains Daily 


Via 


UNION PACIFIC 


To Portland and the 
Northwest. 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 








Lakes and Rive 


WHY GO ABROAD? 
e 
AMERICA affords the Grandest 
Scenery and Sport in the World. 

A Peerless Region for the Tourist, Camper, Ca- 
noeist, Anglerand Sportsman. The Ideal Territory 
for Lovers of Outdoor Life. 

_ Black bass, speckled trout, lake trout, wall-eyed 
pike in abundar&e. Moose, deer, bear, partridge, 
and other game. 

Handsomely illustrated book telling you all about it 
sent free on application to 
G. W Vaux, 917 Merchants’ Loan & Trust Bldg. , Chicago, Il 
F. P. Dwyer, 290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
T. H. Hanley, 360 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

W. R. Robinson, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. E. DAVIS G. T. BELL 

Pass. Traffic Mer. MONTREAL Genl. Pass, & Tkt, Agt. 








Pleasure Health Novelty 
Relaxation, Comfort to 


Norway, \ 
Spitzbergen and | 
Iceland 


can be enjoyed on the cruises during the 
months of 
June, July, August, and the Seaside 
Resorts of Europe in September 


arranged by the 
Hamburg- American 
Line 
Twelve cruises on luxuriously appointed twin 
screw steamers start from Hamburg—Dura- 
tion from 6 to 24 days. Cost from $50.00 
to $175.00 and upwards including state- 
room accommodations and meals <; 


Excellent connections from America 
by Company’s trans-atlantic steamers 
Write for Beautiful Illustrated Booklet and 
Full Particulars to 
HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York 

., Bosto 159 Randolph St., Chicago 
wrole se. St. Toots 1229 Walnut St., Phil’phia 

908 Market St., San Francisco 











JUST READY! 


IN 
LONDON TOWN * 


Another of F. Berkeley Smith’s breezy books full of 
delightful episodes with the real Johnny Bull on 
his own door-step. Smith knows how to introduce 
you to “all the men of the town,” whether they 
are at home, ina hovel or palace, noon-day or mid- 

ht. Brim full of news, illustrations, laughs. 


Get it to-day—$1.50 Net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 








44 East 23d Street, New York 








"AN AFTERNOONS CATCH’ BLACK BASS 











THE MUSICAL CIRCLES °* "4725, 4° 


The great masters and their methods are realistically 
pictured in ‘‘ Your Loving Nell.” The book is a series 
of letters depicting the experiences of an American 
woman, Mrs. Nelly Gore, who studied music abroad. 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages. $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York and London. 
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“MAN-BUILDING” 


By LEWIS RANSOM FISKE, LL.D. 






































JHERE are many builders in the world— 
| builders of buildings, of books, of pic- 
| tures, of businesses; but the greatest of 
=== all builders is the Depridern iF Pre Pin 
of man-making heads the list of industries. 
ang not, then, a book on man-building? 

Everybody is in the man-building industry: 
“mother with her child; teacher with pupil; business 
“man with.employe; and evéry man with himself. 

Why not, then, a science of man-building ? Wh 
nota book to formulate and teach that science 

MAN-BUILDING is that Book. 

Man begins life in a condition of utter feeble- 
ness. When he reaches manhood he is so much 
more than a little child solely because of the oper- 
ation of a building process, which has been carried 
forward under prescribed laws of development. 

Dr. Fiske names and analyzes these laws in his 
MAN-BUILDING, and does so in such a clear. 
specific style that no one can fail to understan 
them in the first place or fail to see how toapply 
them in the second place. 

MAN-BU#LDING is not a text-book, buta book 
for general reading, and it is practical. The truths 
of its teachings can be readily applied in the 
every-day occupations of men and women, 

The mind acts through the body, and is acted 
upon by the body. In MAN-BUILDING the 
offices of the physical structure are explained and 
its reactive power considered and made clear. 

The book is’strictly scientific without being 
technical. Itis profoundly wise without being 
mystical and involved. Through it all there is 
a sincere but broad religious: spirit. The book 
is sane, wholesome, and uplifting in every page. 
$25 pages, 12mo. Red Cloth,Gilt Top. Postage Paid, $1.10 

Send all orders to 
The Science Press, 1014 The Republic, Chicago 











The 


Psychic Treatment 


Sf = 
Nervous Disorders 


By DR. PAUL DU BOIS 
Professor of Neuropathology, University of Berne 
A Translation by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D., 
and William A. White, M.D., of the Authors 
** Les Psychoneurosis ”’ 


7 work gives the experiences and prin- 
* ciples of psychic treatment of nervous 
disorders based upon twenty years of suc- 
cessful specialization and practise in this 
branch of medical skill. The work of the 
author is both that of psychologist and phy- 
sician. Besides many psychological con- 
siderations, the author provides a full de- 
scription of the methods used in his practise 
of psychotherapy. 











Of Inestimable Value to Physicians 
‘To all engaged in medical pursuits the book must 


be one of inestimable value.”—Medical Recorder 
Chicago, III. , 


8vo, cloth, 471 pages, $3.00 net; By mail $3.15. 
Copious Index, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 



















ATONIA... 
GASTRICA 


By Achilles Rose, M.D., and Robert Coleman Kemp, M.D. 
VALUABLE little treatise on some ot 
the chronic disorders and diseases of the 

stomach. It is a book that will be of immense 

value to the physician in his daily work. 

D. B. St. John Roosa, M.D,: ‘‘I have no doubt of the 

value of this contribution to the therapeutics of the stomach.’’ 


C. I. Patterson, M. D., Manhattan State Hospital, Ward’s 
Island, . Y.: *‘1 find it most instructive and interesting.’’ 


12mo, eloth, illustrated, 215 pp. $1.00 net; hy mail, $1.09, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, SEW YORK 











OF PARIS AND 
VIENNA 
THE MUSICAL CIRCLE 
The great masters and their methods are realistically 
pictured in ‘‘ Your Loving Nell.” The book is a series 
of letters depicting the experiences of an American 
woman, Mrs. Nelly Gore, who studied music abroad. 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York and London. 





To introduce this delightful new book we will send free to every Literary Digest 
reader on request the first chapter, “Sally Anri’s Experience,” printed separately 


Aunt Jane of Kentucky 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
A FAITHFUL portrayal of rural life in the Blue Grass 
. Country, abounding in humor, pathos and homespun phi- 
losophy. Every one is sure to love delightful Aunt Jane and 
neighbors, her quilts and her flowers, her stories and her quaint, 
tender philosophy. 





‘Margaret E. Sangster says: ‘‘Nothing more charming than this 

delightful book has appeared in recent fiction.” 

The New York Times says: ‘*Where so many have made carica- 
tures of old-time country folk, Eliza Calvert Hall has caught at once 
the real charm, the real spirit, the real people, and the real joy of 
living which was theirs.” 


Ec dal 


aca Fully illustrated, 283 pages. Cloth, $1.50 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers - - 





BOSTON 











Do You Read the Great Authors Daily ?. 


Do your children read them? 

Does your wife read them? 

Why not? 

I will tell you. There is too much, and a great deal is not interesting. No man can 
read that which is not interesting. It requires fifty hours to read Ivanhoe all through, and 
you cannot give fifty hours to get an impression of one book. You would read Burns, but 
it is hard to pick out instantly from a big volume just the poems that will please you most. 

The Nutshell Library will make standard literature a daily delight to you, for it does 
the work of selection and guidance just as you would do it for yourself if you had the time. 
I seem to have a gift for choosing that which ordinary educated men and women will like 
to read. My Great English Poets is said to be the best four hundred poems ever gathered 
together, my Best English Essays precisely the forty that scores of other men would have 
picked out. My Nutshell Library is already called “the very honey drop of standard 
literature,” 


The Nutshell Library of the World’s Best Literature 


is a series of twelve beautifully printed, daintily bound volumes 


Edited with suggestions by Dr. E. Benj. Andrews, Prof. Richard D. Moulton, 
Prof. Edward Dowden, and many others. 


Each volume is complete in itself, an interesting evening’s reading. 


Each volume has a personal introduction that will help you find a real friend and 
daily companion in one world-famous author. 


Just the thing to start a child’s library. 
BIG books will furnish your library. 


Vol. 1. How and What to Read 
An inspiring, common-sense introduction to the 
best books and the great authors, and how to learn 
to like and understand them. 
Vol. Il. Shakespere—An Evening with (three plays) 
Vol. HI. The Love Songs of Burns 
The greatest love songs ever written. 
Vol. 1V. Longfellow 
All his famous short poems. 
Vol. V. Tennyson—Songs and Lyrics 


THESE LITTLE BOOKS you will READ. 


Vol. VI. Irving—Rip Van Winkle, etc. 

Vol. Vil. Two Hours with Scott’s Ivanhoe 
Skipping just as you would doif you had once read 
Ivanhoe and were re-reading for your favorite 
scenes and to get the plot. 


Vol. Vill. Two Hours with Thackeray’s Vanity Fair 
Vol. IX. Two Hours with Dickens’s Pickwick 
Vol. X. Hawthorne’s Best Short Stories 
Those you like to read and read again for the won- Vol. XI._ Lamb—Essays of Elia (chosen) 
drous music in them, . Vol. XII. Lincoln—Life, Speeches, and Anecdotes 
A complete biographical introduction to each volume, with portrait, two-color title- 
page, beautifully artistic binding, the 12 vols. ina box. Pocket size. Dainty binding. 


Half-price Offer. Send No Money 


Merely mail your card with order written on the back and the books will be sent 
C. O. D. entirely at our risk, express prepaid, with privilege of three days’ examination. 
On receipt of the books pay the expressman $3 (half the list price of $6 for the set of 12), 
and if for any reason you do not care to keep the books, return them within 3 days to the 
expressman and he will give you back your money instantly, without a word, and send 
them back to us at our expense. 


SHERWIN CODY, The Old Greek Press, Opera House Bidg., Chicago 


If you send cash with order, you have the same guarantee and privilege of return and refund of -money, and 
we will send you also a copy of Barbox Bros. (attractive art binding), called by W. E. Henley the “ best story 
Dickens ever wrote’’, though it is not contained in the usual complete editions of Dickens. 

















THE LITERARY DIGEST MONTHLY SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


W5 ask the particular attention of our readers to The Literary Digest School 
Directory which appears on pages 696 and 697 of this issue. Our School 
Directory contains announcements of the best educational institutions through- 

out the country. It will be a regular feature of the last issue of each month. 
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Thousands Have Saved Money 
In Wanamaker Book Clubs 


OHN WANAMAKER announces the organization of the new Wanamaker World 
History Club. As a result of an important contract just made with the publishers, we 


secure control of the entire last edition of “The Historians’ History of the World,” 
and are enabled to offer this magnificent work at 


About Half the Publishers’ Price 


Join the Wanamaker Club and avail yourself of this remarkable saving. 


Thousands of people have longed to possess this great world history, but have not purchased it because of the 
high prices at which it has formerly been sold. Now comes this remarkable opportunity, and whereas before you did 
not indulge your inclination now you will no longer deny yourself such a valuable literary possession. 


The HISTORIANS HISTORY 6f the WORLD 


isa world history for the busy good citizen who appreciates the importance, in these stirring times, of a knowledge of 
all nations ; their problems, and how they solved them; their glories, and how they were affected by them. Itis a record 
both of the events and of the men and women that have made nations famous from the very dawn of history right down 
to the present time, weaving into one solid fabric every strand of historical fact. 


And best of all, this great history is most interesting reading; not the dull, dry chronicles you have been accus- 
tomed to associate with the word “history ”, but 


Fascinating as Fiction 


because the stories are told chiefly by the men who lived in, and knew of, the period they have written about—men who wrote of 
what had touched their hearts. 
To obtain a knowledge of world history from the great number of separate works would require a lifetime of continuous study, a 
knowledge of a score of languages, and almost a fortune to expend for books, but in “The Historians’ History of the 
World” the important writings of over two thousand of the world’s greatest historians, past and present, have been skillfully woven 
together to form a logically sequent story: one that is, for the general reader, fascinating as a literary work and, for the busy 
man, remarkably convenient for ready reference. 
Now the great Wanamaker Stores have contracted for the entire last edition and offer it to members of The Wauamaker 
World History Club at about half price. 
Cut out the coupon and send it for information at once. 


Vida 


NEW YORK 











JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 





Secures 


the entire set 


Dear Sir: 

Please send me full particulars 
as to your World History Club. together 
with sample pages and illustrations from 
the History. 













You will incur no obligation whatever by returning 
the coupon, and this will place you in possession of ila pa eae ie ay 
complete information both as to the work itself and BE bss 0iassahstonkadand: Yeosneen Sete 
the extremely favorable terms on which it may be 

secured. Asin our previous clubs, sale will be on 
the small-monthly-payment plan. 
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FOPICS: OF 


CONCEALED WEAPONS 


Y what may be regarded as an appropriate coincidence the 
B police force and magistrates of New York City chose the 
week of the Peace Congress to begin their aggressive and dras- 
tic campaign against the carrying of concealed weapons. A long 
series of crimes of violence—knifings, shootings, and bomb- 
throwings—among New York’s foreign-born citizens had been 
provoking desultory but troubled comment in the local press when 
public attention was finally aroused by the peculiarly gratuitous 
crime of a young Si- 


THE DAY 


ham, New York’s Police Commissioner, is determined to continue 

the war upon these persons “ until we get every one of them.” 
The Ara/do Italiano, an Italian newspaper published in New 
York, while admitting that the Commissioner’s summary campaign 
against the bearers of concealed weapons is “an exceptional pro- 
ceeding,” nevertheless entirely approves of his order, and wishes 
for the extirpation from the Italian colony of “the Camorra, the 
Mafia, the Black Hand, and every other Italian society of that 
character.” The Cronaca /ilustrata, however, evidently regards 
the movement with less favor. The police of New York, it as- 
serts, connive at crime, 





cilian in Washington 
Square, who, after put- 
ting a bullet into a 
fellow countryman by 
way of emphasizing 
some trifling quarrel, 
shot to death the two 
policemen who arrested 
him. Asaconsequence 
the police have begun 
systematically to round 
up and search suspi- 
cious characters; the 
magistrates are holding 
under heavy bail all 
found with dirks and 
revolvers; and the 
judges in many cases 
are imposing the max- 





and accept bribes for 
tolerating it in the Ital- 
ian quarter, until one of 
them is touched. The 
magistrates, it main- 
tains, are in complicity 
with the police. To 
quote further : 


“In ordinary circum- 
stances such an offend- 
er would find in the 
judge a very indulgent 
and compassionate man 
who for some secret 
or manifest reason, 
caprice, or indolence 
would have discharged 
the accused on _ the 
plea of ‘insufficient 








imum penalty. This 
course is approved by 
public opinion not only 
in New York, but in other cities throughout the country. Special 
interest is manifested by the better element of Italians in this city, 
who are deeply concerned over the lawlessness of their uneducated 
fellow countrymen. In a newspaper interview Coroner Peter B. 
Acritelli states that the vast majority of the defendants in cases 
known as crimes of violence are Italians. “Two-thirds of the list 
of homicides in the Tombs,” he says, “ are men of Italian birth.” 
And he adds that his experience as a coroner has opened his eyes 
to the fact that “only one in ten murders and assaults is followed 
by an arrest.” Even when an arrest has been. made, he asserts, 
when the case comes to trial the Italian witnesses either mysteri- 
ously lose their memories or disappear until the trial is over. De- 
tective Sergeant Joseph Petrosini, a leading figure in the present 
campaign, estimates that 16,000 of New York’s foreign-born resi- 
dents go armed, and are temperamentally disposed to kill on slight 
provocation. According to’a newspaper statement General Bing- 


SOME DIRKS AND PISTOLS COLLECTED BY THE NEW YORK POLICE DURING THE PRESENT 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST CONCEALED WEAPONS. 


proof’ or have imposed 
a ridiculous fine. But 
now that the victim 
is a representative of 
the law, the judge suddenly becomes a Draco.” 


With regard to arrests for carrying concealed weapons the same 
journal says: 


“Why have not the police adopted the same course under simi- 
lar circumstances? There have been before this several cases of 
murder in the Italian colony, but the police have shown no excite- 
ment in the matter, simply because the murdered man was not a 
policeman.” 


It is asserted by many Italians that the chief offenders are the 
Sicilians. In this connection a letter to Coroner Acritelli, signed 
by some two hundred Italian women, is of interest. 
part: 


It reads in 


“The Sicilian is bloodthirsty man; treacherous; thief; over- 
bearing ; vindictive; liar; counterfeiter. He belong to Black 
Hand. He exercises blackmail. Is adynamiter, and by blood a 








TERMS: $3 a year, in advance; four months, $1; single copy, 10 cents; for- 
eign postage, $1.50 a year. RECEIPT of payment is shown in about two weeks 
by date on address label; subscription including the month named. Instructions 
for RENEWAL, DISCONTINUANCE, or CHANGE OF ADDRESS should be 
sent two weeks before the date they are to go into effect. Both old and 
new addresses must always be given. DISCONTINUANCE: We find that many 
of our subscribers prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their 
files broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. Nevertheless, it is not 





assumed that continuous service is desired, but subscribers are expected to notify 
us with reasonable promptness to stop if the paper is no longer required 
PRESENTATION COPIES: Many persons subscribe for friends, intending that 
the paper shallstop at the end of the year. If instructions are given to this 
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Published weekly by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East Twenty-third 
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coward. Therefore, if the Government wants peace, if the Gov- 
ernment wants quietness in America, we must suppress the immi- 
gration from the Sicily. Then you will see if the Italians in 
America will not be mentioned any more criminally.” 

The fact that among eight thousand immigrants—many of them 
Italians—who were landed only the other day at Ellis Island not 
one was found with either a 
revolver ora dangerous knife 
seems to indicate that their 
weapons are procured here 
after landing. It is said, in- 
deed, that the Police Depart- 
ment itself arms the criminal 
classes of New York by its 
yearly auction sale of confis- 
cated weapons, the proceeds 
of which sale go to a pen- 
sion fund. These dangerous 
implements are bought by 
the pawnshops, whence any 
buyer can get them at low 
prices, and no questions asked. 
It is Commissioner Bingham’s 
wish that all confiscated 
weapons shall be destroyed, 
and a bill is now before the 
Assembly which provides for 
this, among other reforms. 

Not alone in the foreign 
quarters, say the police, does 


























CORONER PETER B. ACRITELLI, 


Who urgesthe betterclass of Italians 
in New York City to concern them- 
selves about the carrying of arms by 
their poorer fellow countrymen. 

the habit of carrying weapons 


obtain. In the “black belt” also, we are told, razors and 
pistols are very much the rule. “It does not follow,” says 
the New York 7Zimes, “that because an Italian or a Sicilian 
is found in possession of a concealed weapon he is a pro- 
fessional criminal,” since “ there is a belief among many Italians 
who are not professional criminals that there is something un- 
manly in an appeal to the law, and that it behooves every man to 
right his own wrongs.” But as 7he Evening Sun remarks, “we 
can not tolerate the existence of an zwiPerium in imperio, a com- 
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“THE NIGHTMARE THAT DISTURBS THEIR SLUMBERS.” 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 








[April 27, 


munity in a community, which wants to decide its own rows, with. 
out consideration of the laws of our State.” This is the more ip. 
tolerable when, as in the present instance, it involves danger to 
everybody. “Cowardice and ignorance,” says the New York 
Tribune, “ produce 75 per cent. of the homicides which crowd our 
criminal-court calendars.” To quote further: 


“The man with the concealed weapon uses it because he imag- 
ines that all other menareas fearful as he is and as ready to shoot 
or stab on the first provocation or at the first sign of danger, 
Such murderers sign their own death-warrants when they first 
yield to the impulse to carry concealed arms. The man witha 
pistol in his pocket draws it on some one daily in imagination, and 
sooner or later he draws it in reality. It is only by neutralizing 
this fatal power of suggestion that the homicidal mania can be 
checked, and it is only when a man puts aside deadly weapons that 
he acquires real courage and becomes really free and tranquil.” 


The New York World offers this suggestion : 


“The police should have here, as they have in the District of 
Columbia, jurisdiction over all places where deadly weapons are 
sold. When an irresponsible pawnbroker is allowed to fill his 
shop-windows with pistols and long knives which he may sell to 
anybody, both the temptation and the opportunity to take to crimes 
of violence are presented in the most obvious way to the most 
dangerous people. Pistols should be not less difficult to obtain 
than poisons.” 


Says the New York American: 


“Like any other criminal habit, the carrying of concealed weap- 
ons can not be ended or even checked by one sporadic effort con- 
sisting of a few raids. To effect that result will require a syste- 
matic campaign, carried forward with patience and perseverance, 
As soon as the thugs and assassins see that the authorities are 
in earnest the battle will be half won....... 

“The carrying of concealed weapons is not only. illegal, but is 
condemned by every sound argument in theory and by every re- 
sult in practise. As a method of defense against footpads it is 
ineffectual. For every other purpose that is not criminal it is 
unnecessary....... 

“The present raids, however, are not directed so much against 
the occasional man who carries a pistol for no well-defined purpose 
as it is against gangs of sneaking, cowardly assassins who stab 
their victims in the back, shoot from ambush, and kill from the 
sudden impulse of passion. Such men are no more fit to live with 
civilized human beings than is a mad dog or a wild beast. But if 














EARS TO THE GROUND. 
A troublesome sort of a sound coming up over the Presidential 
horizon. 
— Spencer in the Denver Repudlican. 


DREAMS AND PORTENTS. 
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BETTER LEAVE HIM A WHILE LONGER. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


THE SITUATION 


the beast must be among us, it is nothing more than common- 
sense precaution to pull his teeth and pare his claws.” 


Says the Pittsburg Gazette-Times : 


“A similar crusade in every large center of population in the 
country would cause a shrinkage in the annual number of homi- 
cides which have given the United States such an unenviable dis- 
tinction. Not Italians alone, but other foreigners regard knife or 
revolver as indispensable a part of their daily equipment as does 
the average law-abiding citizen his latch-key.” 

The New York Police Department have also been cutting down 
for some time the number of permits issued for the carrying of 
arms, and it is said that there are only 1,500 of these now out- 
standing. 

The Catholic Messenger, of Worcester, Mass., suggests a rem- 
edy which was tested in the Canadian mining-camps thirty years 
ago, and proved efficacious. We read: 

“Impose a minimum fine of $50 for carrying around that kind of 
hardware, and give half the fine tothe informer. Arrange matters 
so that all the spy has to do is to give the tip to the nearest police- 
man and point out his man. Since the finding of the weapon on 
the accused is all the proof that is necessary, the informer will not 
have to appear in the witness-box, and therefore will not fear the 
vengeance of his victims.” 





A WARNING TO THE WOMEN TEACHERS 


AR more disastrous for the victors than for the vanquished, 
according to Prof. Edwin R.A. Seligman, would be the 
victory of the women teachers who have carried to Albany their 
cry of “equal pay for equal work.” Professor Seligman’s asser- 
tion loses nothing of interest from the fact that the justice of the 
women teachers’ contention appears almost axiomatic, and is gen- 
erally so regarded by the press. The Professor holds the chair 
of political economy at Columbia University. “I believe,” he is 
quoted as saying to an Evening Mail reporter, “ that woman is 
unfitted for competition with man in the sphere of higher educa- 
tion.” And he goes on to explain that the women teachers “are 
inviting almost a catastrophe to their calling,” because “when 
women must be paid as much as men, then men will be employed.” 
In the same interview he expresses the belief that “it will be to the 
benefit of American youth when women have been eliminated from 


POLITICS VS. THE SUGAR CROP, 
UNCLE SAM—“ If I give it back to you this year I’m afraid you’ll 
neglect your work. I'll let you have it later.” 
—Carter inthe Minneapolis Tribune. 
IN CUBA. 


their education except in the primary grades, where women are 
preferable to men.” He states that in the leading women’s col- 
leges “ women teachers are being- steadily replaced by men,” and 
cites Vassar, Barnard, and Smith in support of his statement. 
While maintaining that women teachers are really working 
against their own interests in demanding the same pay as men, 
Professor Seligman “woulc. like to see them and the men receive 
an increase in proportion to the increased cost of living.” 

The demands of the women teachers are being vigorously op- 
posed by the Association of Men Teachers and Principals, who 
are jubilantly circulating 
the following statement 
from the pen of Profes- 
sor Seligman: 





“The attempt of the 
women teachers to se- 
cure salaries equal to 
those of the men seems 
to me to be of question- 
able wisdom. If we 
take the broad field of 
industry we find that 
with few exceptions the 
remuneration of women 
is ordinarily lower than 
that of men, even when 
the work accomplished 
seems to be the same. 
The economic reasons 
for this are obvious and 
well understood. When- 
ever the pay of wom- 
en in those occupations 
where they come into 
direct competition with 
men has been made the 
same, the result has 
been that the women 
have been entirely crowded out of the industry, and that they 
have been relegated to such occupations where they did not 
come into direct competition with the men. 

“The same tendency would, in my opinion, be observable be- 
fore long in the occupation of teaching. If the pay of women 
were made precisely equal to that of men I should expect to see 














PROF. E. R. A. SELIGMAN. 

He thinks that equal pay for men and wom- 
en teachers would result in the women being 
crowded out of all except the primary depart- 
ments. 
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the women gradually forced out of teaching in the same way, ex- 
cept, of course, in those grades for which they are especially 
adapted. For the chief reason which now explains the retention 
of women in the higher grades of schools in the United States, 
as compared, for instance, with Germany and France, namely, the 
lower cost of the service, would disappear.” 





RESULTS OF THE PEACE CONGRESS 


HE action taken by the National Arbitration and Peace Con- 

gress, whose sessions closed last week in New York, seems 

to have convinced the press that the final counsels of that gather- 

ing were governed by the “sanity, self-restraint, and power” 

which, as President Roosevelt admonished it, “must be the prime 

qualities in the achievement of any reform.” Not the least remark- 
able thing about the Congress, say 
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of an arbitration convention, the disputing parties, before resortin 
to force, shall always invoke the services of an international com. 
mission of inquiry or the mediation of one or more friendly Powers. 

“ Resolved, That our Government be requested to urge upon the 
coming Hague Conference the adoption of the proposition, lon 
advocated by our country, to extend to private property at sea the 
same immunity from capture in war as now shelters private prop- 
erty on land; 

“ Resolved, That the time has arrived for decided action toward 
the limitation of the burdens of armaments which have enormously 
increased since 1899, and the Government of the United States is 
respectfully requested and urged to instruct its delegates to the 
coming Hague Conference to support with the full weight of our 
national influence the proposition of the British Government as 
announced by the Prime Minister to have, if possible, the subject 
of armaments considered by the Conference.” 


These resolutions are in harmony, as Representative Bartholdt 
points out, with those adopted by 





some papers, was the Congress it- 
self, which is regarded as a sort of 
prelude or “curtain-raiser” to the 
second Hague Conference. A touch 
of sensationalism infused into the 
meetings by certain vivid personal- 
ities drew from the press at one 
stage in the proceedings humorous 
comments on the militant disposi- 
tions of peace advocates. Allagree, 
however, that an essential harmony 
of purpose prevailed, and that the 
practical work of the Congress fully 
justifies France’s graceful tribute to 
its president and promoter, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, on whom she be- 
stows the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. The resolutions adopted by 
the Congress, and received with ap- 
parently universal approval by the 
press in this country at least, are as 
follows: 

“ Resolved, By the National Ar- 
bitration and Peace Congress, held 
in New York City, April 4 to 17, 
1907, that the Government of the 


United States be requested, through 
the representatives to the second 








the Interparliamentary Union for 
submission to the second Hague 
Conference. The woman’s session 
of the Congress, Secretary Root’s 
speech, and a letter from President 
Roosevelt were features of special 
interest to the press. The President 
wrote: 


“TI hope to see adopted a general 
arbitration treaty among the nations; 
and I hope to see The Hague Court 
greatly increased in power and per- 
manency, and the judges in particu- 
lar made permanent and given ade- 
quate salaries, so as to make it 
increasingly probable that in each 
case that may come before them 
they will decide between the nations, 
great or small, exactly as a judge 
within our own limits decides be- 
tween the individuals, great or 
small, who come _ before him. 
Doubtless many other matters will 
be taken up at The Hague; but it 
seems to me that this of a general 
arbitration treaty is perhaps the 
most important.” 


Secretary Root said : 





“What we need for the further 





Hague Conference, to urge upon 
that body the formation of a more 
permanent and more comprehensive 
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development of arbitration is the 
substitution of judicial action for 
diplomatic action, the substitution 


international union for the purpose Leader of the American delegates to The Hague Peace Conference. of judicial sense of responsibility for 


of insuring the efficient coopera- 
tion of the nations in the development and application of inter- 
national law and the maintenance of the peace of the world; 

“ Resolved, That to this end, it is the judgment of this Congress 
that the governments should provide that The Hague Conference 
shall hereafter be a permanent institution, with the representatives 
from all the nations meeting periodically for the regular and sys- 
tematic consideration of the international problems constantly 
arising in the intercourse of the nations, and that we want our 
Government to instruct its delegates to the coming Conference to 
secure, if possible, action in this direction ; 

“ Resolved, That as a logical sequence of the first Hague Con- 
ference, The Hague Court should be open to all the nations of the 
world ; 

“ Resolved, That a general treaty of arbitration for ratification 
by all the nations should be drafted by the coming Conference, 
providing for the reference to The Hague Court of international 
disputes which may hereafter arise, which can not be adjusted by 
diplomacy ; 

“ Resolved, That the Congress records its indorsement of the 
resolution adopted by the Interparliamentary Union at its confer- 
ence in London last July, that, in cases of dispute arising between 
nations which it may not be possible to embrace within the terms 


diplomatic sense of responsibility, 
We need for arbitrators, not distinguished public men concerned 
in all the international questions of the day, but judges who will 
be interested only in the question appearing upon the record 
before them.” 


So far as the resolutions are concerned, remarks the New York 
Evening Post,“ the most scrupulous diplomat could not cavil at 
them.” To quote further: 


“A more permanent and comprehensive international union ; 
the establishment of The Hague Conference and Hague Court as 
permanent institutions ; the drafting by the former of a general 
treaty of arbitration for ratification by all the nations; the in- 
dorsement,of the Interparliamentary Union’s plan for an inter- 
national commission of inquiry or for mediation where arbitration 
is impossible—all these are proposals which are easily capable of 
fulfilment.” 


Says the New York 77mes, reviewing the work of the Congress 
as a whole: 
“The sentimentalists and the visionaries who were expected to 


control the Congress have not controlled it. What is there unprac- 
tical or fantastic in the proposal that The Hague Conference shall 
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other the more they are constrained to settle disputes by peaceful 
means and avoid conflicts the consequences of which will not be 
simply the cost and damage of conducting them, but the sacrifice 
of their very means of livelihood and the destruction of their 


sources of prosperity. 
maker.” 


Commerce is the world’s greatest peace- 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONFUSION 


HREE rival Jefferson-day banquets in New York City, to- 
gether with the suggestion of a Democratic leader in Ten- 
nessee that in next year’s convention William J. Bryan ought to 
nominate Theodore Roosevelt as the Democratic party’s Presi- 
dential candidate, wring once more from the New York World 
(Dem.) the bewildered question, “ What is a Democrat?” Other 
Democratic papers point out that the Taft-Foraker situation in 
Ohio. and other Republican disagreements elsewhere, offer an 
opportunity for the Democrats to dominate the situation. In de- 
fault of convincing indications of this event, some pessimists ask 
whether a national Democratic party still exists. They can see 
only the conflicting ideals of the different factions. At one of the 
three Jeffersonian feasts—the one which, according to Mr. 
Hearst’s New York American,“ is destined to 





become an ‘institution,’ meeting periodically and 
statedly for the furtherance of the ends of its 
original assembly? Or that The Hague Tribu- 
nal shall be an international court in permanent 
session and open to all nations? Or that a gen- 
eral treaty of arbitration shall at the next Hague 
Conference be drawn up and submitted for 
ratification toall the nations? Or that all inter- 
national disputes shall be submitted, not to the 
arbitration, but to the mediation of impartial 
Powers before a war is declared or waged? Or 
that private property at sea shall have the same 
immunity in case of war as private property on 
land? Or even that action should be taken for 
the limitations of the armaments which have so 
greatly increased since the first Hague Confer- 
ence was called to regulate them? .. ... . 
“Asan effort for the enlightenment and the 
organization of that public opinion which is 
more and more coming to be the court of last 
resort, it may well be that the New York Con- 








become historic”—the Independence League 
was launched. as a national party, an event 
which is read to mean that Mr. Hearst has not 
relinquished his Presidential ambitions Ex- 
plaining the reason for the entrance of a new 
party into the field, he asserts that neither of 
the old parties stands for any particular prin- 
ciple, the motto of the Democratic party being 
“anything to get in,” and of the Republican 
party “anything to stay in.” Another faction 
of Democracy dined with Mr. Bryan as its 
guest of honor, who showed his appreciation 
by presenting them with “the initiative and 
referendum” as a new party issue. He said in 
part: “ No man can make an argument against 
the referendum who is not prepared to deny the 
capacity of the people for self-government. 








ference of 1907 will be entitled to a memorable 
place in history.” 


These comments, together with the following 
sentences from Zhe Wall Street Journal, in- 
dicate fairly accurately the prevailing tone of the press through- 
out the country: 


“Those who have been disposed to be contemptuous of the 
Peace Congress because it possest no constitutional authority to 
do anything, must modify their opinion of it. It has behind it the 
authority of a great body of public opinion which is constantly 
growing greater throughout the world. This public opinion, while 
it can not alter human nature or abolish war altogether, can never- 
theless work to make war less frequent and less horrible.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce, however, 1s surprized that 
so little attention was given to commerce as a maker and preserver 
of peace. We read: 


“Those who are anxious to promote the cause of universal 
- peace on humanitarian grounds should realize that the most potent 
means to that end is the promotion of international commerce and 
as complete amicable trade relations with other countries as are 
attainable. In frontier mining-towas and isolated and sparsely 
settled communities, violence and disorder are tolerated because 
their consequences are little felt except in immediate injury to life 
and property In thickly peopled towns, with highly developed 
industries, complex trade interests, and close social and civic rela- 
tions, law and order must be maintained because the general well- 
being depends upon it. Sowith nations. The more they become 
bound together with common interests and dependence upon each 
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BRIG.-GEN. GEORGE B. DAVIS, 
Judge Advocate General, U.S. A. 


DELEGATES 


You may differ with me on every question, but 
if you do not believe in the right of the people 
to govern themselves I will drive you out of 
the Democratic party.” At yet another repast in 
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memory of Jefferson, Col. George Harvey, “speaking,” says the 
New York World, “for the Democratic émiperés, read Mr 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan out of both parties,” belabored the 
President as a dangerous autocrat, and at the same time took 
occasion to laud “the Hills and Morgans, who have opened the 
great West to civilization and won for our country the com- 
mercial supremacy of the worid.” It is said that his picturesque 
and unrestrained attack upon Mr. Roosevelt has revealed him to 
the White House as the mouthpiece of the now famous but 
still mysterious “rich man’s conspiracy.” With Jefferson fora 
pretext and Roosevelt for a text the Colonel said in part: 


Wo to thee, O land, when thy king is a child... . The be- 
ginning of the words of his mouth is foolishness, and the end of 
his talk is mischievous madness.’ 

“The preacher had in mind a ruler, not necessarily young in 
years, but boyish in mind, in temperament, in impetuosity, in love 
of excitement, in passion for notoriety, in heedless disregard of 
considerations born of sobriety and calmness; a daring leader, 
tho an unsafe guide; a possessor of talents, but not of knowledge; 
noisy, confused, contradictory, inconsistent, illogical, irrational, 
yet so emphatic and insistent in expression as in effect to pose as 
the discoverer of all truths, while in fact only an enunciator of the 
principles or fallacies of others; maintaining each tenet with un- 
compromising arrogance until compelled to abandon it, and ther. 
shrouding retreat in impregnable ambiguity ; a constructive states- 
man by profession, a destructive politician in practise; in seem- 
ing a chivalric Orlando; in fact, a Bombastes Furioso!...... 

“The heavy hand of fear rests upon the land. The audacity of 
one has triumphed over the courage of the many. The mighty 
organization known as the Republican party has become a mere 
personal machine....... 

“Now comes the unprecedented and arrogant declaration, in- 
sulting to a free people, of the right of a President of the United 
States to name his own successor—the violent denunciation of 
those venturing to question that prerogative as ‘conspirators,’ en- 
gaged necessarily in treason against usurping authority—the ra- 
ging of the revolutionary instinct of a lawless mind! And thought- 
ful men look on, shocked and terrified, yet non-resistant! What 
does it all mean? That the American people, deluded by the 
marvelous spectacle of blatant probity yawping from the pinnacle 
of self-appreciation, stand ready to welcome the destruction of 
the very fabric of free institutions. Then, wo, indeed, to the 
Se 

“But oh, the pity of it all! . . . The daily, almost hourly, ex- 
hibition of roaring cataracts of twaddle! The lava streams of in- 
vective turned on to wash away obnoxious evidences of double 
dealing! The cowardice of those who resent, but dare not speak ! 


“e 
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The wretched fear of personal consequences manifested on every 
hand.” 


“A harsher, more vituperative, more abusive, more vicious at- 
tack,” remarks the New York Commercial,“has not been hurled 
from the lips of one American on another in a public place outside 
of a court-room within the memory of most men in middle life.” 
In spite of its vigor, Colonel Harvey’s speech does not-seem to 
have aroused much enthusiasm even in the Democratic press. 
The Charleston Mews and Courier (Dem.), however, is duly 
Stirred. It says: 


“It sounds like a trumpet above all the confusion of tongues, 
and strips the rags of self-assumed authority from the President 
of the United States, who would make his ‘thus saith the Lord ° 
superior to the mandates of the law. Wehave had enough of‘the 
raging of the revolutionary instinct of a lawless mind,’ enough of 
the ‘mendacious duplicity of those holding power,’ enough of ‘the 
unholy alliances of Mammon and sanctimony in time of need, 
enough of ‘ hollow sham and glaring hypocrisy ’ in the administra- 
tion of our national affairs.” 


The suggestion of Mr. John Temple Graves, editor of the 
Atlanta Georgian (Dem.), that Bryan should nominate Roosevelt 
in 19¢8, has attracted more attention than any of these New York 
speeches, altho few of the Democratic papers except Mr. Graves’s 
own publication take the suggestion seriously. Those that do are 
in most instances highly indignant. Thus the Richmond 7Z7mes- 
Dispatch (Dem.) exclaims: 


“Shades of Thomas Jefferson and Samuel J. Tilden! Where 
do we stand? Is the Democratic party indeed a defunct organiza- 
tion that its leaders should treat with serious consideration a pro- 
posal to surrender without a struggle and enlist under the banner 
of the enemy? What possible claim has Theodore Roosevelt 
upon the Democratic party? The party could not nominate him 
without a cowardly surrender of at least two of its fundamentals. 
Mr. Roosevelt is the champion of protection, and he has treated 
with contempt the doctrine of States’ rights. He isa bolder Fed- 
eralist than Hamilton ever dared to be. He isa Federal regula- 
tor, intolerant, arrogant, dictatorial, and he would concentrate, if 
he could, all the powers of government, not in Washington, but in 
the White House. He represents no great Democratic principle. 
He has trampled upon every great Democratic principle. He 
has encouraged and trained the people to look to Washington for 
everything, and the radicals of both parties have rallied around 
him and seem disposed to make him President for life, with power 
to name his successor.” 


Such an action as he advises, says the Mobile Register (Dem.), 
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PROTECTING THE PET FROM THE POULTRY. 
~Sullivant in tiie New York American. 


THE TOWN BEGINS TO LOOK LIKE THIS. 
—Payne in the Pittsburg Gazette Times. 


ANOTHER INSTITUTION THAT ANDREW MIGHT FOUND. 


A PHILANTHROPIST AND THE CARTOONISTS. 


—Lradiey in the Chicago Mews. 
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“would mean nothing less than the declaration that the Demo- 
cratic party has no longer any reason for its existence.” It adds: 
“For Bryan to nominate Roosevelt would be for him to assas- 
sinate the Democratic party. Mr. Graves has offered Mr. Bryan 
the dagger, which Mr. Bryan has gracefully and with a certain 
amount of firmness refused.” The Louisville Post (Dem.), how- 
ever, thinks that Mr. Graves expresses, tho in “a somewhat ex- 
travagant way,” a “conviction growing in the minds of the people 
that the time has come for a realinement of parties, or that a re- 
alinement of parties is going on whether the time has come for it 
or not.” 

The New York World (Dem.), viewing the situation with a cer- 
tain philosophical aloofness, discovers for its party victory even 
in defeat: 

“ But if it were to continue only as a party of opposition its serv- 
ice would still be of the highest importance. Demoralized and 
disorganized as it is to-day, its influence in shaping the course of 
the Federal Government has been greater at no time since the 
Civil War than during the present Republican Administration. 
Even when the Democratic party was in power it was less suc- 
cessful than now in carrying out its policies and its leaders, from 
Mr. Bryan down, are boasting of the large number of Democratic 
ideas that Mr. Roosevelt has put into effect. A party that can 
exert so great an influence upon the administration of government 
while its opponents are in power is anything but ‘an empty name.’ ” 





STANDARD OIL FOUND GUILTY | 


RINGING indictments by the hundred against the Standard 
Oil Company has been for some time a favorite occupation 
of Federal grand juries. Now that a trial jury in the Federal 
district court in Chicago, before Judge Landis, has brought ina 
verdict of guilty on more than 1,400 of these indictments, the 
press rejoice that one further step has been taken under the Elkins 
Law toward wiping out the iniquitous rebate. If payment of a 
considerable fine can ultimately be secured, the joy of the editors 
will know no bounds, if we are to judge by their present satisfac- 
tion. But we are cautioned that there is many a slip between 
conviction and the imposition and payment of fines—when a cor- 
poration like the Standard Oil Company is at the bar. The mo- 
tion of its attorneys for a new trial, immediately upon the render- 
ing of the jury’s verdict, was the first step. It is expected that 
appeals will be taken until the Supreme Court passes finally upon 
the case. “But we fancy,” cheerfully predicts the Atlanta /Jour- 
nal, “that the appeals will really amount to very little, and that 
when the last of the case has been heard the big concern will still 
have to hand over to the people that twenty-nine million dollars ”"— 
the maximum fine possible under the 1,463 counts. Most of the 
other papers are less hopeful. The minimum fine which can be 
imposed is $1,800 on each count, $1,463,000 in all, and it is more 
generally expected that the fine will approach this figure if the 
verdict is sustained. But “no one will be sorry,” admits the New 
York Evening Post,“ if the judge fixes the amount at a round five 
or ten millions.” 

The indictments upon which the present case was tried arose 
out of alleged rebates of the Chicago & Alton to the Standard Oil 
Company of {Indiana on shipments of oil from their refinery at 
Whiting, Ind., to East St. Louis. The rate which the Standard 
1s Said to have paid was one-third of the published rate. Practi- 
cally the sole plea in defense, in the words of the New York /our- 
nal of Commerce, was “that the company did not ‘knowingly ’ ac- 
cept a lower rate than that of the company’s regular schedule, but 
believed ‘in good faith’ that the rate it received was that filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission.” The comment of 
this paper on such a plea is typical of that offered by almost the 
entire press. We read: 


“This guileless and innocent corporation did not know that this 
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was not the regular published rate open to everybody. It believed 
‘in good faith’ that it was, simply because that was what it was 
required to pay. It naturally supposed that it was what every- 
body else had to pay if anybody else got a chance to send oil over 
the line at all. It never noticed the published schedule. Proba- 
bly it did not have to. It never thought to lookatit. Being con- 
scious that it was never favored by railroads and that its competi- 
tors, where any were allowed to survive, always had an equal ~ 
chance with itself in the oil business, it simply assumed that all 
this generous railroad asked for carrying oil that long distance 
was 6 cents a hundred. It did not know whether that was a low 
rate or ahigh one. It was not its habit to ask, but only to pay. 
just what was charged, assuming it to be all right. The innocence 

















The mythical Standard Oil corporation found guilty of 1,463 vio- 
lations of the Antirebate law. He has no body to kick and no soul 
to d-—n. —Finch in the Denver News. 


and guilelessness and the ignorance of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana was marvelous, quite equal to that of its congener or 
progenitor, or whatever the relation may be, of New Jersey, 
whose freedom from guile or craft or worldly knowledge of what 
affects its business is notorious. The baby act is an appropriate 
and becoming plea for this simple-minded and trustful corporation.” 


Together with prophecies that a large fine will ultimately have 
to be paid, we read apprehensive assertions that the public will 
ultimately do the paying. “The money will come out of the 
pockets of oil-consumers in the long run,” remarks the Mobile 
Register, “just as the millions for Rockefeller philanthropy are 
made up of one or two cents more on the gallon, as the gifts de- 
mand.” In view of which many urge now, as it has been so fre- 
quently urged before, that, instead of fines on the corporation, im- 
prisonment for the guilty corporation officials should be the penalty 
for offering or accepting rebates. Says the Newark Mews: 


“The worst part of any punishment is the disgrace attendant 
upon the payment of the penalty. The poor man who steals a 
loaf of bread and gets six months in the penitentiary is disgraced 
for life. He isa jailbird. No doors of employment open to him. 
His wife and children bear the burden of his crime by ostracism. . 
There is no disgrace for the trust magnate who violates the law, 
in the payment of a fine. His wife and children do not bow their 
heads in shame. Nobody will ostracize the Rockefellers, even if 
the courts decide that Standard Oil’s unlawfulness deserves a 
$30,000,000 fine. 

“The trust magnate who rebates and otherwise violates the law 
does not fear fines. That has been proved. They have no terror 
forhim. There is nodisgrace in paying them. But let the prison- 
doors yawn in his face, as they do in the face of other and lesser 
lawbreakers, and there will be another story.” 


And the New York Press agrees that “the Standard Oil 
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Company will continue to monopolize the oil business, and to 
extend its insidious influence into every form of American activ- 
ity, until the members of the conspiracy .n restraint of trade are 
branded with the mark of criminal and put under lock and key.” 





HAS THE PRESIDENT ESTRANGED 
ORGANIZED LABOR ? 


HEN in the heat generated by the publication of a certain 
stolen letter the President spoke of Mr. Harriman asa 
citizen as undesirable as Moyer, Haywood, or Debs, he seems to 
have placed himself in peril between the devil and the deep sea. 
We have already heard more than a little of a “rich man’s con- 
spiracy ” against “ Rooseveltism,” and now recent utterances in the 
Socialist and labor press would seem to indicate that organized 
labor is not unwilling to take arms in the same cause. The refer- 
ence to Moyer and Haywood as “ undesirable citizens” gives spe- 
cial offense as these men are now in jail awaiting trial on a charge 
of murder, and the President’s words appear to prejudge the case. 
The labor unions and leaders who denounce the President for his 
allusion to the prisoners almost all take the position that he “ went 
out of his way to make an attack on labor.” Chicago labor lead- 
ers, it is said, are sending a special messenger to the White House 
to demand categorically whether Mr. Roosevelt really used the 
words ascribed to him. Eugene V. Debs, who was included in 
the offensive classification, was once the Socialist candidate for 
President. In The Appeal to Reason, a radical paper published 
in Girard, Kans., Mr. Debs avenges the President’s “ insult to the 
working class” by a zealous, if somewhat strident, counter-attack. 
To quote some typical passages: 


“I shall speak of him and his acts free alike from awe and 
malice, and if I place him in the public pillory, where he has 
placed so many others, to be seen and despised of men, it will be 
from a sense that his official acts, so often in flat denial of his 
professions, merit the execration of honest men....... 

“In the first place, I charge President Roosevelt with being a 
hypocrite, the most consummate that ever occupied the executive 
seat of the nation. His profession of pure politics is false, his 
boasted moral courage the bluff of a bully, and his ‘square deal’ a 
delusion andasham....... 
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“When Roosevelt stept out of the White House and called 
Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone murderers, men he had never 
seen and did not know; men who had never been tried, never con- 
victed, and whom every law of the land presumed innocent until 
proven guilty, he fell a million miles beneath where Lincoln stood 
and there he grovels to-day with his political crimes, one after 
another, finding him out and pointing at him their accusing 
a 

“Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone are not murderers; it is a 
ghastly lie, and I denounce it in the name of law and in the name 
of justice. 1 know these men, these sons of toil; I know their 
hearts, their guileless nature and their rugged honesty. I love 
and honor them and shall fight for them while there is breath in 
my body. 

“Here and now I challenge Theodore Roosevelt. He is guilty 
of high crimes and deserves impeachment. 

“Let him do his worst. I denounce him and defy him.” 


And again: 


“The true character of this man is being gradually revealed to 
the American people. He has never been anything but an enemy 
of the working class. He joined a labor organization purely as a 
demagog. In all his life he never associated with working people. 
His writings, before he became a politician, show that he held 
them in contempt. When heentered political life he soon learned 
how to shake hands with a fireman for the camera and have his 
press agent do the rest, and it was this species of demagoguery, the 
very basest conceivable, that idolized him with the ignorant mass 
and gave him the votes of the millions he in his heart despised as 
an inferior race.” 


This attack is being widely reprinted in the Socialist and labor 
newspapers. Says the New York Worker: 


“ Of all those who take an interest in public affairs the Socialists 
alone have the distinction of having never been deceived by the 
pretensions of President Roosevelt......... 

“But at the moment when he stands revealed in the full light of 
his own shame with his gross demagogry unmasked in all its 
vileness this President has by his denunciation of Debs, Moyer. 
and Haywood added new honor to their names, given fresh indorse- 
ment of their fealty to labor, and exalted them still higher in the 
love and respect and confidence of the intelligent, progressive, 
and revolutionary working class of America.” 


Not in years, asserts the New York Evening Post, have the 
unions been so excited over anything as this Idaho trial and the 
President’s comment. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


WE wish that Fairbanks could stop his campaign until summer gets fairly 
here.—Atlanta Journal. 


‘*My spear knows no brother,”’ says the President. 
to the big stick? —-New York World. 


Is it not a little brother 


F. Marion CRAWFORD has come to New York to get some ideas for a new 
Italian story.— New York Commercial. 


Honpwuras and Nicaragua have lain down together. 
role of the lion—New York Commercial. 


Nicaragua takes the 


COMMANDER PEary is going to make another of those dashes from the lec- 
ture-platform to the north pole-—Baltimore Sun. 


Tue effort to make Taft the favorite son of Ohio has received the unanimous 
indorsement of his brother Charley.—Baltimore Sun. 


WHATEVER may be said about his chances, it can not be denied that as a 
man Mr. Fairbanks stands high.—Los Angeles Times. 


Tue Washington Herald thinks we need a politicians’ union. Fine idea— 


maybe they’d strike once in a while-—Cleveland Leader. 

IcELAND wants to be separated from Denmark. A coldness must have 
sprung up between them.—Deseret News (Salt Lake City). 

Attuo Mr. Bryan says he got into politics by accident, it will take more 
than one accident to get him out of it again Washington Post. 


PuBLic opinion seems sadly divided as to the usefulness of the man who 
makes two shares of stock grow where one grew before.—Detroit News. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT and Secretary Taft may see things in the same light, 
but the big secretary isn’t given to seeing so many of them.—Detroit News. 


Tuat peace pilgrimage will also be inviting to those prominent citizens who 
overhear that their names are under consideration by the grand jury.—ZIndian- 
apolis Star. 


Mr. Wo. T. STEAD’s proposal of a peace pilgrimage to The Hague identifies 
him as the Coxey of the international arbitration movement.—Detroit News. 


OnE thing that makes it difficult to know whether Mayor Schmitz is scared 
or not is the fact that his hair always stood up, anyway.—Los Angeles Times. 


THE peace convention goes along smoothly, disturbed only at short inter- 
vals by the chug of a new battle-ship hitting the water.—New Y ork Commerczal. 


HAvING given the Isle of Pines to Cuba, this country will make up for the 
generosity by hanging to Cuba for a couple of years more.—Washington Times. 


Mr. STEAD accuses the newspapers of being responsible for most of the wars. 
Where would you saddle the responsibility in the stone age, Mr. Stead?— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


INASMUCH as everybody concerned has denied the story that a fund of 
$5,000,000 has been raised to defeat ‘‘Roosevelt’s man,” it begins to assume 
an appearance of probability.—The Chicago Tribune, 


“Mr. James J. Hiv is said to have walked the floor more than one night 
solving financial difficulties.”” Yes, but he usually had the satisfaction of 
getting them to cuddle down and go to sleep.—Toledo Blade. 


TuatT bitter and relentless enemy of imperialism, the Hon. Charley Towne, 
is going to the Philippines to engage in business. This is the most startling 
reversal of form recorded in recent annals.—The Chicago Tribune. 


Co.. Harvey and Messrs. Hearst and Debs all think that Theodore Roose- 
velt is a bad man—but for different reasons. Which leaves the President just 
about where he was before in the regard of the American people—New York 
Mail. 


Ir is curious that the United States Government should moralize to the 
Central-American republics on the folly and irony of engaging in war among 
themselves, and still permit the shipment of arms from American nvcrts to 
Central America.—The New York Wovid. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


PREDICTING A FIASCO AT THE HAGUE 


ORECASTS of the possible results of the coming Peace 
Conference at The Hague, scheduled for June 15, employ 

the political observers of the whole European press, but it must 
be recorded that in most instances the tone of commentary merely 
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PROF. FREDERICK MARTENS, IMPERIAL COUNCILOR OF STATE, 


A Russian delegate to The Hague Conference, who fears that it may 
prove “‘ adouble fiasco.” 


reechoes that of the American journals whose opinions we sum- 
marized in our issue of April 20, p. 615. A member of the Rus- 
sian delegation to the Conference has been visiting the different 
European capitals to feel the pulse of the different governments ; 
and in a communication to the Paris Zemfs Mr. 


adds, the decree will only convey a Platonic or Pickwickian 
meaning; and the influential monthly review Amfologia Nuova 
(Rome) is of opinion that the only purpose of the Conference 
which promises success is that of establishing the principle of 
international arbitration. The Austrian press firmly support 
the cause of Germany and depend more upon “the sword of 
Prussia” for cutting the Gordian knot of international dif- 
ferences, than upon any peace conference. Peace will never be 
assured “unless the adversaries of Germany establish a genuine 
friendship with her.” The Frankfurter Zeitung asks doubtfully, 
“is it likely this coming meeting will be more fruitful in results 
than the one held eight yearsago?” and lays the responsibility for 
its almost certain miscarriage on England. The Hague Confer- 
ence is “a farce,” declares August Bebel, echoing the expression 
of the London /zstice (Socialist), which styles the program of the 
peace delegates “a humbug.” Yet while not expecting any prac- 
tical results from this Conference, the Socialist editor of Vor- 
qwaerts (Berlin) declares that “the German people hail the very 
idea of disarmament with joy, for the maintenance of the present 
status is a heavy burden unjustly laid upon them.” England, 
“with her ocean girdle,” talks in vain to Germany with her “ open 
frontier of many a hundred miles,” coldly remarks the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, which does not see much good likely to come of the 
Conference. The official Ko/nische Zeitung speaks more moder- 
ately and anticipates some advantages from the deliberations at 
The Hague. To quote: 


“The development of some system of understanding between the 
Powers is certainly advancing. Each fresh conference at The 
Hague tends to promote this end, so far as it furthers in increas- 
ing degree the friendly intercommunication between the associated 
states. It is from this point of view that'we regard the coming 
Conference as one of the most significant events of contempora- 
neous history. It is neither to be undervalued nor yet looked 
upon as likely to inaugurate a millennium.” 


The great German monthly Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin), after 





Martens discusses the main features of the pro- 
posed program —the limitation of armaments, and 
the right of search and seizure during a naval 
war. He declares that “the majority of the states 
see no objection to discussing the limitation of 
armaments,” which, however, will meet with 
“strenuous opposition from Germany.” “Ger- 
many, moreover, sees great advantages in the 
right of search and seizure at sea in war-time and 
welcomes this feature of the program.” “If Ger- 
many gains her point, England, and certainly 
America, will retire from the Conference, while, 
on the other hand, should England succeed in 
gaining her point, Germany will retire.” Mr. 
Martens thinks that “there is great danger that 
the Conference will end in a double fiasco,” and 
this foreboding is little alleviated by his admis- 
sion that King Victor Emanuel of Italy, in speak- 
ing to him of the Conference, “ exprest his approv- 














al of the whole program, including the English 
proposals and the project for the limitation of 
armaments.” This opinion of the Italian monarch 
is not, however, shared by the Italian press, the Osservatore 
Romano remarking that disarmament is impracticable until the 
experiences of a long and uninterrupted peace have demonstrated 
the absurdity of maintaining fleets and afmies. The 77ibuna 
(Rome) thinks that a resolution to limit armaments may be car- 
ried at The Hague, but, as far as England is concerned, it 
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THE RIDDER ZAAL, IN THE BINNENHOF, AT THE HAGUE. 


This place has been chosen. instead of the Huis Ten Bosch, for the meeting of the second 


Peace Conference. 


recounting Professor Martens’s official peregrinations, comes to 
the conclusion that the second Conference will be no more suc- 
cessful than the first “in transferring the disarmament question 
from the field of academic discussion to that of practical inter- 
national politics.” 


The English press speak hopefully of the coming gathering 
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as denoting a tendency toward universal pacification, and agree 
with Zhe Dazly News (London) when it declares: 


“ Every day nation is drawing nearer to nation: in the bonds of 
a research and ‘benignant advance in medicine and the sciences 
which is cosmopolitan; in the realization of the common danger 
presented by the contrast between great wealth and great poverty ; 
in the realization of the hazardous position of the whole European 
comity in face of an awakening of the strange peoples outside its 
borders. These are forces making for understanding and se- 
curity.”— Z7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS COMPLICATIONS 
IN RUSSIA 


F the Czar should adopt the dictum of ancient and medieval 
states that the nation must have one religion and the people 
one tongue, he would have a task that would make the twelve 
labors of Hercules seem 
easy; and yet in leaving 
the diversity of tongues 
and religions as_ they 
are, the very complexity 
creates a problem that 
makes democracy and 
autocracy appear equally 
hopeless, and presents 
to the gaze of the nations 
what a French writer 
calls “a  comic-opera 
parliament” at the capi- 
tal. Without a knowl- 
edge of these ethical and 
ethnical diversities, the 
difficulties of the Russian 
struggle for liberty can 
not be rightly understood. 
Of the languages spoken 
by the subjects of the 
Czar we read as follows 
in the Questions Polt- 
tigues et Diplomatiques 
(Paris), an_ illustrated 
weekly devoted to the 
study of foreign coun- 
tries: 











“Included in the 125,- 
500,000 individuals who 
live in European and 
Asiatic Russia 66 per 
cent. speak Russian. 
There are, therefore, 
among the subjects of. 
the Czar 34 per cent. 
who are not Russians at 
all, a circumstance which 
vastly complicates the 
problems of the Imperial 
Government. Even the 
Russians themselves are 
divided into three 
branches who speak in 
three dialects so entirely 
different that they may 
fairly be classed as three 
distinct languages. Of 
: the total population of 
the Empire 44 per cent. are Great Russians, 17 per cent. are 
Little Russians, and 5 per cent. White Russians.” 


Those who are racially Russians are, moreover, separated from 
ene another at some points geographically. The non-Russians 











STOLYPINE’S CIRCUS 
It is a pretty difficult stunt, but no one 


applauds it. —Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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are principally concentrated in the west and south—in the Baltic 
Provinces, Lithuania, Poland, Bessarabia, and in Central Asia and 
the Caucasus region. In Poland, for instance, but one-seventh of 
the population are Russian. Finns and Germans form the major- 
ity in the Baltic Proy- 
; i inces. Bessarabia has a 
population three-fifths of 
whom are 





Rumanians, 
while there are more than 
5,000,000 Israelites in the 
Empire. Of 
divisions 
read; 


religious 
in Russia we 


“In addition to these 
ethnical divisions of the 
people, the situation is 
complicated by religious. 
questions. Fortunately, 
religious distinctions fol- 
low the racial cleavages. 
There are in Russia 87,- 
123,000 Orthodox Greek 
Church-mem bers, and 
2,104,000 dissenters, or 
non-Orthodox. They are 
styled Schismatics or 
Old Believers, making a 
church population of 
89,000,000. Of these 
5,500,000 are non-Russians. All the Rumanians, almost all the 
Finns excepting those of the Baltic Provinces, and many of the 
non-Russian inhabitants of the Caucasus belong in fact to the 
National Orthodox Church. There are also 11,468,000 Catholics, 
comprizing all the Poles and Lithuanians, some Letts and Ger- 
mans, and 2,000,000 Russians, principally White Russians. Prot- 
estantism exclusively prevails in the Baltic Provinces, Courland, 
Livonia, and Esthonia. The majority of German settlers in the 
south, 3,770,000 in number, are also Protestants. The non-Chris- 
tians, exclusive of Jews, include 13,906,000 Mohammedans, who 
form the population of Central Asia. There are also 434,000 
Buddhists and 285,000 pagans in the Empire.”—77vans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 














GEURG IOLLOS, 


A Russian Radical editor of Moscow, re- 
cently assassina‘ed by the terrorists. 

















THE RUSSIAN STUDENT SCHMIDT, IMPRISONED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 
He was found dead in his cell, assassinated, it is suspected, by his jailers. 
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THE VOLCANO STILL SMOKING IN 
MOROCCO 


F anything happens in Northwest Africa, it always sets the . 


alarm-gongs ringing in Paris and Berlin. They are sounding 
just now over the occupation of Oujda, a Moroccan city of some 
10,000 inhabitants, by a 
French army. The mur- 
der of a French physi- 
cian, who had offended 
local religious feeling, is 
given by the newspaper 
dispatches as the cause 
of this French invasion, 
and the French press 
say that this murder is 
the climax of a series 
of wrongs done to the 
French outposts, travel- 
ers, and explorers. To 
the French, therefore, the 
occupation of Oujda isa 
police measure; to the 
Germans it looks like a 
land-grabbing expedition ; 
and the air above Paris 
and Berlin is full of fists. 
Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu re- 
marks in Z’Economiste (Paris) that the hostility of the Moroc- 
cans to the French is inspired by the idea that Germany is be- 
hind them, and he appeals to Germany, therefore, thus: 

















DR. MAUCHAMP, 
Whose murder by Moroccan fanatics occasioned 
the French occupation of Oujda. 


“It is highly desirable that Germany, whose support Morocco, 
rightly or wrongly, counts upon in maintaining her pretensions, 
should take some action. The celebrated saying of the German 
Ambassador,‘ We are behind Morocco with all our forces,’ should 
be explained so that the Sultan of Morocco may be compelled to 
lay aside his mistaken convictions. As for France, her purely 
pacific designs, and the absolute correctness of the attitude she 
has recently taken, are indisputable. The situation at present is 
such that unless all the civilized Powers treat the crisis with com- 
plete sincerity and a prudence that realizes its importance, we run 
the risk of a universal conflagration in Europe being started by 
Morocco.” 


The German papers naturally put a somewhat different face on 
the matter. The Conservative Post (Berlin) thinks the French 
occupation of Oujda premature, and unwarranted by a provoca- 
tion for which the Moroccan Government may not be responsible. 
The Kolnische Zeitung echoes this opinion. . But 7he Continental 
Correspondence (Berlin), the mouthpiece of Prince von Buelow, 
speaks more reservedly, and dwells particularly on the dangerous 
international irritation which French comments in the press are 


likely to rouse between Paris and Berlin. This newspaper begins 
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by laying all the blame for the riot at Marakesh upon the victim 
of Mussulman fanaticism, and declares: 


“At Marakesh, in the southwest of the country, a French phy- 
sician has been murdered. He was, as the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Pichon, said, a man of most unfortunate dis- 
position, given to fits of irritation, and certainly void of common 
sense. It was one of his provoking acts that he hoisted a white 
flag on the top of his house, for in Morocco only mosques are al- 
lowed to indulge in such a symbolic display. The consequence 
was that the religious sentiments of the natives were hurt. Their 
fanaticism was raised and they stoned the poor Frenchman to 
death.” 

The charge that German influence is behind this Mohammedan 
intolerance and violence is met with dignity, and the ill-feeling 
thus stirred up between the two European Powers is charged to 
a mercenary Parisian press. After all, we are told, France can 
easily settle the matter with Morocco, as it is no concern of Ger- 
many’s. The writer proceeds : 


“Undoubtedly such an incident is most deplorable. But there 
is no reason why it should rouse other feelings than those of pity 
and sympathy. As France is sure to demand and get every satis- 












































AFTER THE FRENCH OCCUPATION OF OUJDA. 
WI xiAM II.—‘“ Ah, if those Moroccan beasts would only murder 
a subject of mine!” —Fischietto (Turin). 


faction, the case is one with which only the Republic and the Sul- 
tan are concerned, and ought to end here. 

“But at once the Paris press gets hold of the matter. The Pari- 
sians want every day some sensational news, some emotional 
shock. Here is a chance of supplying that need. The papers 
sold in the streets for less than a half-penny vie with each other to 
make the most of it. Of course it becomes immediately a politi- 
cal affair of high importance. The excitement of the Moroc- 
cans is argued to be the work of Germany’s political intrigues; 
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German agents are accused of having instigated the fanatics; 
possibly Prussian soldiers in disguise had been noticed among 
the furious mob of Marakesh.” 

The writer adds a veiled warning, if not threat, and concludes 
ominously by saying that “the pity of it is that the French, and 
more especially the Paris public of the Boulevards, does not find 
out the little game that is so frequently made of their emotional- 
ism,so that there is alwayssome danger of greater mischief. For 
after all, ‘Sands form the mountains, moments make the year.’” 
— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE WHITE MAN THE SCOURGE OF 
AFRICA 


}] OHN FISKE remarked in one of his works on early Ameri- 
J can history that while we may speak of uncivilized tribes as 
“savages,” there is no one on earth so savage as the white man, 
and his savagery is most apparent when he is dealing with the 
very tribes to whom he applies this name. Professor Starr, too, 
the Chicago anthropologist who recently visited the Kongo, says 
that when he came back to civilization he could not help noting 
the hard, cruel features of the white races, which strike terror to 
the hearts of the black people even before they find they have 
reason for fear. Mr. C. H. Norman, who writes in Zhe West- 
minster Review (London) on the white man’s rule in Africa, 
quotes Abraham Lincoln’s pregnant saying that “no man is good 
enough to govern another man without that other man's consent.” 
Thus is explained the horrors of slavery Thus it is that in the 
colonial debate in the Reichstag Mr. Bebel was able to give such 
damning details of German oppression in Africa; that the Kongo 
debate in the Belgian Chamber of Representatives revealed such 
sickening cruelties on the part of Belgian speculators in the Free 
State. Even the British Parliament at its last session was forced 
to listen to terrible tales of British maladministration in South 
Africa. The classic historian declared that there was always 
“something new” heard from Africa, but the sins of the white 
races against the black races, their unwilling wards, are unfortu- 
nately becoming an old story; and the great question of humanity 
to-day, the great problem for colonizing governments to solve, 
says Mr. Norman, is the question of Africa, and its redemption 
not only from barbarism but from the oppression of civilized peo- 
ples. To quote: 

“The history of the nineteenth century 1s the history of the rise 
of democracy; but its last years, and the opening decade of the 
twentieth century, are full of warning for the admirers and sup- 
porters of democracy. 

“The democracies of the world, if called on to account for their 
treatment of their weaker brethren, would have to meet a graver 
indictment than the worst and most abandoned despot that the 
world has hitherto known. What judgment would be passed by 
the Kongolese on Belgium, by the Hererros on Germany, by the 
Zulus on England, by the San Thomé and Principe Islanders on 
Portugal, by the Hovas on France?” 


Some relief to this dark picture is given by the writer’s assur 
ance that even in Africa there are evidences of a better day com- 
ing. But the Dark Continent will never have justice and peace 
until its administration is placed in charge of Europe’s best and 
noblest proconsuls. Mr. Norman remarks: 


“There are some bright spots in the gloomy annals of the ex- 
ploitation of Africa, otherwise the picture would be too ghastly to 
bear looking at. The contact of civilization, of the nobler spirits 
among the missionaries, the officials, and the civilians, and Euro- 
pean ideals have, perhaps, saved Africa from eternal darkness and 
despair. The infamous trade in men and women has been par- 
tially checked, while the United States has undergone, and will 
have to undergo, many retributive agonies for its part in the degra- 
dation of thenegroesof Africa. The negro problem in the United 
States enshrouds the destiny of that great people. The Amert- 
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cans are suffering under the iron law that the sins of the fathers 
will be visited on the children—a law which heedless nations ren. 
der lip service to, but deny in their hearts; a law whose workings 
will only cease when the religion of Humanity guides the world 
into the sinless path. 

“The exertions of the administrator and the trader are creating 
a few oases where the weary searchers after the elevating effects 
of modern civilization in Africa may pause refreshed and gain a 
little hope. In portions of the English and French possessions of 
West Africa, in the native Republic of Liberia, in certain pro- 
tected states, and in parts of the Kongo, there are little centers 
where the native may rest in peace, without fear of harrying from 
his European persecutors. Whether Europe will redeem some of 
the blackest pages in the history of the world, by determining in 
future that the government of the native races shall be carried on 
by the noblest European administrators, solely for the benefit of 
the peoples of Africa, is a question that many of us are beginning 
to press, and which must be answered, sooner or later, ere some 
frightful calamity, taking its birth in the despair of the natives of 
Africa, engulfs the European colonies. Black, white, and brown 
are face to face on that mysterious continent, wherein nature’s 
beauty shames man’s inhumanity, and we may well pause to 
wonder at the course which events will take.” 





A DEFENSE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


SSAILING the House of Lords has become such a popular 
pastime of the politicians in England that a defense of this 
ancient body attracts more attention than an attack upon it Its 
latest assailant is Mr. Lloyd George, president of the Board of 
Trade, who in a recent speech calls it “a house chosen by nobody, 
representative of nobody, and accountable to nobody,” and he 
asks what use Liberal enterprise is, if the work of Liberalism is to 
be overruled by a body of incompetents. “The House of Lords,” 
he exclaims, “is the refuge and the hope of all the forces that 
stand between the people and the harvest—legalized greed and 
social selfishness in every shape and form have their body-guard in 
the Peers.” 

To defend the noble lords against these uncomplimentary re- 
marks the Earl of Dunraven writes an article in 7he Nineteenth 
Century and After (London) in which he denies that the House 
of Lords represents nobody and is accountable to nobody. He 
analyzes the component elements of the Upper House, and shows 
that its members are representative of the most important profes- 
sional and political classes in England. Thus: 

“Of what elements is the House of Lords composed? There 
are about 600 peers eligible to take their seats. This body con- 
tains 172 members who have held office under the state exclusive 
of Household appointments, 166 who have sat in the House of 
Commons, 140 who are or have been mayors or county coun- 
cilors, about 40 who are members of the legal profession, and 
about the same number of men eminent in art, science, letters, in- 
vention, manufacture, and trade; 207 have served, or are serving, 
in the Army or Navy Furthermore, it must be added that, in 
addition to those who have acquired merit and knowledge as 
chairmen of railway companies, and in other positions of an an- 
alogous character, the great majority have developed business 
habits, and have derived valuable experience of men and matters 
in the management of large estates and complicated affairs.” 

The very object of having a second chamber is that the will of 
the first chamber should be overruled when necessary, and the 
best representatives of the people desire that this should be the 
case. To quote further: | 

“ Unquestionably the whole consensus of educated opinion in 
the United Kindgom is in favor of a second chamber; the prin- 
ciple has been approved and adopted in our great self-governing 
colonies, in the United States, and, in fact, throughout the world 
wherever democratic systems obtain; the belief in the necessity 
of a revising chamber in order to insure that the permanent opin- 
ion of the people may receive adequate expression is practically 
universal.” 


While Mr. Lloyd George believes in the desirability of a single 
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THE “SUEVIC,” STRANDED ON 


chamber, of a comitia without the Senate of Rome, of the Ec- 
clesia without the Boule of Athens, Lord Dunraven shows that 
such a proposal contradicts the political experience and history 
of even the most democratic of democracies. The main thing 
necessary in any parliament is that there should be a judge as well 
as a jury, that two minds or two sets of minds should be called 
upon to decide upon points which concern the vital interests of a 
nation. It is merely an accident that the House of Peers is a 
hereditary body, but it is quite in harmony with the English insti- 
tution of a hereditary monarchy. It is absurd, he argues, to say 
that the Upper House of the British Parliament does not repre- 
sent the British nation, as to deny the indispensable necessity of 
its existence. Monarchies as 





THE ROCKS AT LAND’S END. 


VOYAGE OF AN AMPUTATED SHIP 


HE stories of Baron Munchausen sometimes are eclipsed by 

the records of fact. This imaginative romancer relates the 
experience of a horseman who, passing under a portcullis, saw 
the heavy falling gate descend behind his back, but so close as to 
cut off his beast’s hindquarters. So great, however, was the 
speed at which his courser was going that he reached his destina- 
tion on his two forelegs. This is almost parallel to the way in 
which the White-Star liner Swevzc, stranded near Land’s End, 
was cut in two and her stern portion towed to Southampton. 
This, says Lloya’s IVeekly News (London), was “one of the most 
remarkable salvage feats ever 





well as democracies have fa- 
vored the existence of a council 
or legislative body, whether 
elective or not, who should, 
from a standpoint as far as 
possible unbiased, pass on the 
measures of the peoples’ direct 
representatives. Lord Dunra- 
ven in this connection says: 
“The necessity of a second 
chamber is recognized by 
all democratic communities, 
whether under a monarchical 
or republican form of rules; 
and the functions, duties, and 
powers appertaining to it are 





attempted and brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.” The pa- 
per quoted gives the following 
details: 


“This great White-Star liner, 
homeward bound from Aus- 
tralia, went on the rocks at 
Land’s End on March 17. 

“There she remained fast, 
and it was feared that she 
would become a total loss. 

“But the salvage contractors 
from Liverpool carried out a 
daring plan. By means of re- 
peated dynamite explosions— 
300 charges in all being used— 
they cut the huge vessel into 








determined by the mere fact of 








its existence. A second cham- 
ber exactly reflecting the opin- 
ion and expressing the voice of the first chamber would be a gross 
absurdity. To justify its existence, it must exercise the function of 
revision; it must insure that the sober, well-considered wishes of 
the people prevail; it must act as the flywheel or governor of the 
legislative machine. This is the function which second chambers 
discharge throughout the world—in republics such as France and 
the United States, and throughout the British Empire under a 
monarchical régime. 

“A second chamber always saying ditto to the first chamber 
would exercise no check on ill-considered proposals, and would 
be merely a ridiculous fly upon the legislative flywheel.” 


Hence the abolition of such a chamber as the House of Lords 
would mean practically a reversion toward barbarism or anarchy. 


THE AFTER SECTION OF THE “‘SUEVIC” DOCKED AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


two parts, as clean as tho a gi- 
gantic knife had been used. 
The stern portion of the vessel, 
measuring nearly 400 feet in length, and containing the en- 
gines, was then towed away, leaving the forward portion, nearly 
200 feet in length, still on the rocks. 

“Three powerful tugs then made hawsers fast, and took the 
pathetic fragment in tow, the Swevic’s own propellers also revolv- 
ing. Thus she continued her journey, stern first. 

“The portion which remains on the rocks, 184 feet of her fore 
part, including the bridge, stood rigid until the salved part con- 
taining the engines and other appointments of most value had got 
well out of sight. 

“At one o’clock the Suevic, towed by her attendant tugs, 
was sighted twenty miles southwest of the Needles. She 
was successfully docked at Southampton at noon on Thursday 
{April 4].” 

















THE AFTER SECTION BEING TOWED AWAY, LEAVING THE BOW ON THE ROCKS. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


THE ADVERTISEMENT OF CRIME 


T has often been noted that crime may be epidemic. Ina re- 
cent issue of THE LITERARY DiGEST we printed a transla- 
tion showing how rapidly criminal impulse may spread through a 
mob. Such contagion may be equally sure, tho of course not as 
rapid, when it operates, not through actual sight, but through a 
spoken or written narrative. For this reason a contributor to 
Cosmos (Paris, February 23), who writes in that magazine on “ The 
Contagion of Murder through the Press,” laments the publicity 
given to crime through sensational reporting, and shows that such 
publicity may result in actual duplication of crime We read: 


“The Empress Eugénie, with her minister Emile Ollivier, on a 
visit to the Petite Roquette prison, spoke to a young inmate 
whose whole family had long been familiar with jails. ‘Who is 
your father?’ asked she ‘My father,’ answered the child, in a 
tone of pride and conviction difficult to imagine, ‘my father is a 
forger.’ The poor child, a victim of example and education, re- 
garded the failings of his family as a sort of nobility, and was no 
doubt anxious to follow in their footsteps. Thieves, assassins, 
and all such rebels against law come finally to entertain a certain 
degree of pride in their crimes, and the publicity that they receive 
encourages them to continue and raises up imitators. 

“From this point of view we can but regret the vivid narration 
by the daily papers, often with suggestive illustrations, of so-called 
sensational crimes, making of their authors interesting heroes. 

“Hosts of individuals find in these journalistic tales the germs 
of criminal ideas, which thrive in a properly prepared soil and 
await only the proper moment to sprout....... 

“It is beyond doubt that acts of violence of all kinds are often 
suggested by pathetic stories of similar acts read in the papers. 
The example is contagious; the idea takes possession of a weak 
or deprest mind and becomes a sort of fatality against which it is 
impossible to struggle When we peruse the records of criminal 
justice we must be deeply surprized at the preliminary instruction 
acquired by murderers. 

“These murderers, by reading the accounts of trials and of sen- 
sational crimes, have been initiated into the first idea of crime and 
instructed in the manner of committing it. Georget, who studied 
this question long ago, said: ‘I never heard of so many cases of 
homicidal mania before the journals began to rehearse incessantly 
the details of the most recent affairs in which this malady figures.’ 

. . It would be easy to multiply examples of crimes whose sug- 
gestion came to their authors from reading newspaper stories.” 


Examples, taken for the most part from Dr. Paul Aubry’s book 
on “The Contagion of Murder,” follow. These include the 
case of the Genevese woman named Lombardi whose murder of 
her four children, followed by suicide, in 1885, was directly trace- 
able to her reading about a wife-murder; that of a French crimi- 
nal, Lemaitre, who in 1881 cut a boy’s throat under circumstances 
that he had read about in romances; that of Auguste Drevelle, 
sixteen years of age, who killed his employer, a baker, with the 
desire of becoming a criminal as celebrated as those about whom 
he had read in accounts of famous cases. Lemaitre even went 
so far as to reproduce, in his sensational description of his own 
feelings during the killing, those of a noted murderer whose 
confession he had read. The writer concludes: 


“The reading of criminal narratives brings on a diseased in- 
citement and creates a dangerous obsession in the case of some 
weak and impulsive persons. 

“This is not the only danger of the excessive publicity given to 
criminal cases. Professional criminals find in such public narra- 
tives, filled with too minute detail, useful information about the 
way to commit crimes with the least possible risk. 

“It is ‘ime for us to realize the truth. Let us stop advertising 
crime; and since examples are apt to be followed, let us make 
good deeds interesting to the public rather than blazon forth evil- 
doing.”— Zranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





LIGHT AS AN ENEMY TO PANAMA 
DIGGERS 


P Reawe theory that excessive light is injurious to the human 

organism, and that the brilliant tropical sunlight is largely 
responsible for the inability of Northerners to keep well and do 
good work near the equator, has already been noticed several 
times in these columns. Its chief advocate, Major Charles E. 
Woodruff, a surgeon in the United States Army, writes again of 
itin Harper's Weekly (New York, April 13),in an article in which 
he calls excessive sunlight “ the unrecognized enemy of the Pan- 
ama Canal.” The French failed at Panama, he says, because they 
did not know how to prevent infectious tropical diseases. We 
have solved that problem, but we may be in danger of failing too, 
because we do not recognize the virulence of excessive sunshine. 
It has already, Major Woodruff is sure, done vast damage to our 
troops in the Philippines. We read: 


“We were so sure in the Philippines that we could not get too 
much light that we built our houses to admit it in floods, and con- 
temptuously disregarded the English and Dutch experience of two 
centuries. We called people lazy if they hid themselves at mid- 
day, and we bravely went abroad in the full glare of the light. 
Even the heavily pigmented Filipinos darkened their houses, and 
were astounded at our foolishness in doing what they did not dare 
todo. Collapse always came in time, if not a real collapse, at 
least a degree of destruction of nervous vigor which demanded 
a return to darker climates to escape chronic invalidism or 
even death.” 


All this, notes Dr. Woodruff, is nothing new. Many men of 
Northern races have migrated to light climates—Goths, Vandals, 
Franks, and many others—but in time they all paid the penalty of 
extinction. Thousands of light types, he says, have migrated to 
tropical America, but have left no trace. Even farther north the 
blonder types are being replaced. To quote further: 


“In the mean time our constant condition of light-stimulation 
is causing that strenuousness which is making us famous at the 
expense of a fatal wear and tear. The slow, easy-going men of 
Northern Europe are normal—they last. The American hustler 
is goaded beyond his powers, and asa rule does not accomplish 
as much in his lifetime as the more sluggish European. Work, of 
itself, never harms any one—it is only when we work under the 
pressure of a stimulant that irremediable exhaustion follows. 

“In the tropics these phenomena are magnified and are the basis 
of those distressing health reports sent out. In no place on earth 
is it more evident that the race is to the slow. Men who are 
guided by the experience of centuries and take care of themselves 
are known to remain in fair health for thirty or forty years, but 
the hustler is a wreck in three. There are some remarkable excep. 
tions, to be sure—men who think they have successfully proved 
the law to be false—but their cases do not bear inspection. 

“So long as men continue to deny that tropical light is harmful, 
just so long will we fail in our duty to civilization at Panama. 
We will not guard the white employees as they should be guarded 
and they will ignorantly expose themselves to needless dangers. 
After the first year or two of strenuous labor they will grow stale, 
lose interest, and become ‘quitters’ through actual nervous dis- 
ease. Every experienced engineer who is thus compelled to give 
up is a distinct loss. Many more cases will be calamitous, Even 
if they do not ‘quit the job,’ their nervous irritability 1s likely to 
lead to defective judgments which may cause most expensive 
blunders. The irresponsible pessimistic gossip which pours out 
of Panama is derived from such sources—we had lots of it from 
the Philippines at one time.” 


The solution of the matter seems to the writer to be self-evident. 
The white man at Panama must avoid that which he can not en- 
dure. He now knows that he can not allow mosquitoes to bite 
him, and he must further admit that he can not allow the sunlight 
to strike his unprotected body. The engineer who can work all 
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day in the open in Michigan or New York can notdoit in Panama 
without injuring the work instead of helping it along. Dr. Wood- 
ruff concludes: 


“The new discoveries as to light should be put to practical use. 
The old, old rules of tropical 
living must be enforced. Less 
work per day and none in the 
midday will give more prog- 
ress in ten years. The houses 
should be darkened, the cloth- 
ing should be opaque, the um- 
brella and big helmet should 
be more in evidence, and va- 
cations in the North should be 
frequent. Then we will hear 
of fewer men who have sunk 
into an ‘irritable weakness,’ 
or have become actual nerv: 
ous wrecks after two or three 
years. Tropical light is the 
real enemy at Panama, and 
has caused the last sensational 
upset. There may not be an- 
other if these modern discov- 
eries are acted upon. 

“In the long run—that is, 
in some years —it will be found 
in Panama, as in India, that 
the survivors are not the big 
blond men who do such grand 
work in the cold darker North, 
but they will be men who more 
nearly approach the physique 
and complexion of the native 
who is adjusted to the climate. 
Famous tropical explorers like 
Livingstone were all small 
dark types, and the men who survive a quarter century of cam- 
paigns in India are undersized like Wolseley and Roberts. There 
is something about the big blond physique which makes it 
specially susceptible to damage in the tropics, and such men 
break down quitesoon. Perhaps there should be a more critical 
selection of types which are known to survive the conditions. In 
time there will be a survival of the fittest, but it is too expensive 
a process now that we know that the light destroys the health of 
a white man in the tropics. We can select the fittest beforehand 
and keep them the fittest. We must dodge nature’s laws, not 
defy them.” 

















MAJ. CHARLES E. WOODRUFF, 


Who thinks we may be in danger of 
failing at Panama because we do not 
recognize the virulence of excessive 
sunshine. 





AUTOMOBILE BAGGAGE-TRUCKS— Motor-driven trucks for , 


baggage and mail have been placed experimentally in one of the 
railroad stations in Philadelphia, and it is expected that they will 
ultimately supplant the present hand-trucks in all the larger sta- 
tions. Says the writer of a descriptive note in Rai/way and Loco- 
motive Engineering (New York, April): 


“It often happens that a passenger does not deliver his trunk in 
the baggage-room until five minutes or less before train-time. It 
is not an uncommon thing to see several baggage porters pushing 
and tugging at one ordinary heavily loaded hand-truck in their 
effort to deliver its burden within the allotted time. To-day one 
may be attracted by a heavily loaded truck running along at a 
good speed and guided by a man who holds the tongue and starts 
it simply by pushing a button. 

“The general appearance of the trucks is similar to that of the 
old hand-pulled ones, but beneath the platform are boxes contain- 
ing a storage-battery and one electric motor. 

“It is important that these trucks must neither run away nor 
get beyond control if accidentally left standing. In this respect 
they have proved satisfactory. Their speed is controlled from a 
small lever fastened on the tongue by which they are steered, and 
it is further arranged so that if this tongue is dropt or let down 
the current is shut off and the brakes are put on. A catch is also 
provided, so that the tongue can be fastened up against the front 
of the truck, in which position the current is also shut off and the 
brakes are held on the same as when it is on the ground.” 
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A DETECTOR OF THE INVISIBLE 


NE would suppose that an instrument enabling the observer 
to detect bodies smaller than those visible in the most pow- 
erful of ordinary microscopes would still be properly described as 
a microscope, only of still greater capacity than those hitherto 
devised. This, however, is not the case. The smallest object 
visible through the true microscope has a size that is well known 
and can be calculated from the laws of optics. The larger the 
aperture of the lens, the greater the refractive index of the liquid 
in which it is immersed; and the smaller the wave-length of the 
light used, the greater will be the microscope’s resolving power, 
and under the most favorable circumstances it has its limits. 
Nevertheless, objects below these limits may still have their exist- 
ence made appreciable to the eye, tho it can not be strictly said 
that they are “seen.” In the ultramicroscope of Siedentopf and 
Zsigmondy the ability of the observed bodies to diffract light is 
utilized. Thus they appear in the field as luminous stars, the 
images seen being not those of the bodies themselves, but the 
mere results of their power to deflect light-rays. This and some 
similar instruments, together with some of the discoveries that 
have been made by their means, are described in a recent French 
work on “ Ultramicroscopes,” by A. Cotton and H. Mouton (Paris, 
1906). We quote from a review in /Vature (London, March 28) 
signed by Thomas H. Blakesley. Says this writer: 

“In the microscope, . . . the illuminated ultramicroscopic ob- 
ject merely appears asa star of light. The form of the object is 
entirely unobserved, its presence only being appreciable when cer- 
tain conditions are fulfilled. These are that the illumination shall be 
intense, that the field shall be profoundly dark, and that the objects 
themselves shall be sufficiently sparsely distributed in the field.” 

Several chapters of the book are devoted to a description of the 
investigations that may be carried on with these powerful tho lim- 
ited instruments, together with some of the results that have been 
already reached. Says the reviewer: 

“As examples, we may cite the distribution of silver, gold, and 
other metal particles in the colored glasses containing them . . .; 
the Brownian movements of ultramicroscopic bodies in colloids, 
and the translation of such bodies by electric current. Especially 
interesting is the description given of the motions of silver par- 
ticles in the hydrosol of that metal prepared by the Bredig process 
of forming a submerged electric arc between silver wires. The 
particles, below certain dimensions, remain in stable suspension. 
They are quite ultramicroscopic, but still are capable of diffracting 
light. When an electric current is passed through the liquid, .. . 
the points of light are seen move equably in a direction from the 
cathode to the anode, the speed being proportional to the poten- 
tial gradient. . . . Above and below this central region, 7 ¢., in 

















Courtesy of “Railway and Lecomotive Engineering.”’ New York. 


AN AUTOMOBILE BAGGAGE-TRUCK. 


beds adjoining the top and bottom boundaries, the motion is in 
the opposite direction, somewhat slower and less equable, and 
variable with the size of the particles. . . mad 

“The particles have such exceedingly small mass that their 
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ultimate velocities in the central region are acquired instanta- 
neously, and if the electrodes are connected with an alternating 
source of electromotive force, the points of light move backward 
and forward.’ 

Enough has been quoted to show that the ultramicroscope has 
considerably enlarged the limits of physical investigation Para- 
doxical as it may seem, the instrument actually reveals to the eye 
the presence of bodies that are too small ever to be seen. 





IS PARANG@:A CURABLE? 


S is the case with many other important questions, the an- 
swer to this seems to depend largely on definition What 

is parancea? The every day citizen knows little about it except 
that it is a form of insanity particularly affected by those accused 
of crime According to a writer in 7he Medical Record (New 
York, April 6), its forms are so various that, unless the practitioner 
adopts a pretty comprehensive definition, conclusions of any kind 
regarding it are likely to go astray This form of insanity, says 


the writer, has long stood as a dé¢e noir of psychiatry. He says: 


* Krafft-Ebing in his fourth edition (1890) gave out as a dictum 
that he had never seen a patient suffering from parancea recover. 
Within the past fifteen years, however, it has been becoming 
evident that paranoea, in the sense in which Krafft-Ebing used 
the word, is not one disease, but a number, and newer investiga- 
tions have thrown into high relief the fact that one is compelled 
to adopt Wernicke’s comprehensive even if less definite term of 
the paranceic states, if one is to avoid the discomfort of finding 
one’s incurable paraneics turn out to be curable something else. 
This has happened to almost all practising alienists, especially 
those imbued with Krafft-Ebing’s ideas, altho asylum physicians, 
who are less liable to have acute and mild paraneeic conditions 
come before them, are less often called upon to revise their 
opinions. 

“Modern French authors ... have attempted a comparative 
study of the terms used to define the paranceic states with a 
marked degree of satisfaction. The most marked group of these 
states constitutes the systematized delusional or primary paraneeas, 
under which heading one finds the acute simple and hallucinatory 
forms, as well as the chronic systematized delusional ones. In 
the former, the prognosis, if we follow Mendel, may be cure, cure 
with remissions, episodic and recurrent attacks, and chronic 
forms. . . As for the chronic systematized forms, the prognosis 
is bad. It should not be overlooked, however; that Bartels, Frey- 
berg, Ilberg, and a number of other observers have described re- 
coveries with fair or complete insight even in this group, and that 
both Wernicke and Kraepelin admit the curability of this form at 
times.” 


What used to be called in this country delusional mania and 
melancholia are now grouped together under the name of “ sec- 
ondary paranceas.” These, the writer tells us, frequently occur 
after infectious diseases, and are particularly frequent in many 
intoxications, notably alcoholic. He says: 


“In this latter form delusions of jealousy, as well as persecutory 
delusions, are extremely common. Delusions of persecution in 
morphinists and cocainists are not unknown. The great group of 
the paranceic dements is to be classed here The prognosis in this 
group is in general good, depending on the nature of the primary 
afioction. .... .« 

“A third group of Anglade’s is perhaps the most interesting 
from the medico-legal point of view. Here are the many half 
fools, half geniuses of the world—the long-haired reformers, the 
unsuccessful but never-daunted inventors, the erotics, and perhaps 
many of the perverts. Those suffering from phobias, obsessions, 
fixt ideas, etc., all meet in this common ground of defectives of 
a mild grade. Those in whom the stamp of persecutory delusions 
comes out with any degree of force are the subjects of the rudi- 
mentary or abortive paranceas of Morselli, Westphal, and others, 
or of the isolated monomanias, a term which has done so much to 
cloud the real nature of the defects of judgment in these individ- 
uals. In many of these the prognosis is good, especially if neur- 
asthenic overtaxation is responsible.” 
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tems is near failure. 
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It will thus be seen that almost al! forms of parancea, in its 
widest sense, may be cured, so that the unhappy inference js 
that the paranceic may cheerfully commit crime with a reasonable 
prospect of ultimate freedom. 





OUR RAILROADS BREAKING DOWN 


. the transportation facilities of the great railroad sys. 

tems are strained to the breaking-point, and that this fact 
is closely connected with the recent epidemic of accidents, is as- 
serted by Cassier’s Magazine (New York, April). It is notneces- 
sary, says the writer, to show that this approach to breakdown 1s 
true of all the elements of transportation. A chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, and more than one hnk in our railway sys- 
We read: 


“In nearly every case the terminal facilities are inadequate, as 
is evidenced by the great expenditures now being incurred to im- 
prove and extend them. This, naturally, is felt first by delays in 
handling trains and in consequent disarrangement of schedules, 
followed by the increased liability to accident when trains are no 
longer on their regular time 

“The greatly increased demand for transportation has been 
partially met by the addition of longer, heavier, and faster trains, 
together with the use of heavier rails and strengthened bridges, 
but it is almost impossible to extend the operating personnel at the 
same rate as the mechanical equipment and at the same time 
maintain its efficiency at the maximum. 

“To meet the present demand for transportation, both in the 
passenger and in the freight service, involves what amounts al- 
most toa reconstruction of the entire system on many lines. When 
to this is added the possible replacement, in important portions of 
large systems, of steam-locomotives by electric traction, it will be 
realized that the railroad situation is not unlike the problem of 
rebuilding a great bridge without interrupting traffic, and that ata 
time when the traffic is greater than ever before.” 


The writer disclaims advancing this state of affairs as an excuse 
for the disasters and loss of life which have been the subject of 
comment, but he reminds us of the necessity that the situation 
should be viewed intelligently and thoughtfully if permanent rem- 
edies are to be found. He goes on: 


“One of the points which had been made against the railways, 
and apparently with justice, is the laxity in operation of the block- 
signal system, carried to such an extent as practically to neutralize 
nearly all of the protection which it is supposed to afford. That 
an engineer should be permitted, under any consideration what- 
ever, to run past.a block-signal, is to render that system far worse 
than useless, since its presence creates a sense of security which 
does not exist. If no signal system is installed, the very feeling 
of insecurity creates an individual degree of watchfulness, which 
gives some protection. When, however, a system, admirable in 
itself, serves to lull that watchfulness, while at the same time its 
value is practically destroyed by the violation of its fundamental 
principle, it is far worse than none. The first thing which should 
be done, if the railways of the United States wish to allay the feel- 
ing of insecurity which the recent accidents have created, is to an- 
nounce, in unmistakable terms, that the block system is to be en- 
forced absolutely, and to make that statement good beyond 
suspicion,” 





LIFESAVER FOR MERCURY-WORKERS—A device that may 
save the lives of thousands of laborers in industries that necessi- 
tate bodily contact with mercury or its vapors has just been in- 
vented in Italy. Says the writer of a brief note in Cosmos (Paris, 
March 2): 


“ An effective method of protecting laborers in mercury-mines, 
or in industries involving the use of mercury, against the inhala- 
tion of the vapors of this metal or their introduction into the di- 
gestive passages, has long been sought. Sanitary police regula- 
tions prescribe the effective ventilation of factories, limitation of 
working hours, etc , but they do not give especially encouraging 
results in the fight against mercurial poisoning, and workers in 
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mercurial trades are marked in great numbers for premature death. 
Nevertheless, according to Prometheus, an Italian named Tarugi 
thinks that he has discovered an effective protector in aluminum. 
He attributes to this metal an ‘attractive power’ for mercury— 
which is the same as saying that the method of action of the alu- 
minum in this new use is not yet perfectly clear. In any case, the 
inventor recommends that workmen be furnished with a protective 
aluminum mask, the openings left for respiration being filled with 
a fine gauze made of thread of the same metal. In view of the 
importance of the question, it is desirable that this device should 
be soon subjected to conclusive tests.”—Zvanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE FOUNDER OF MODERN SYNTHETIC 
CHEMISTRY 


RANCE has lost within a few months three of her greatest 
masters of physical science; first the physicist Curie, the 
discoverer of radium ; next the chemist Moissan, the wizard of the 
electric furnace, and now, on March 25, Berthelot, the founder of 
modern synthetic chemistry. Altho he was the last of the three 
to go, Berthelot’s eminence dates back much further than that of 
the others. Pierre Eugéne Marcellin Berthelot, as we learn from 
an appreciation in Sczence (New York, April 12) by Prof. Charles 
A. Doremus, was born in Paris, October 25, 1827, the son of-a 
physician, from whom he inherited a taste for a scientific career, 
and who schooled him effectually for it. His education was ob- 
tained at the Lycée HenriIlV. Berthelot was a man of cyclopedic 
learning, a master of Greek, a frequent writer on education, 
morals, and philosophy, an expert in all sciences, with an extraor- 
dinary grasp of their meaning and relationships. The series of 
researches that began with his doctoral thesis in 1854, on the syn- 
thesis of fats from glycerin and the fatty acids, led nine years 
later to the founding of a special chair at the Collége de France, 
that he might have opportunity for carrying on this new kind of 
chemical work, which sought the formation of compounds, instead 
of their separation into their elements. Says Dr. Doremus: 


“He thus entered ona field of work which made him famous. 
Analysis had until this 
period been the chemist’s 
aim. Synthesis now 
claimed his attention, and 
before the end of the 
nineteenth century won- 
ders were indeed wrought, 
revolutionizing both phi- 
losophy and the arts. 

“By causing an electric 
arc to play between car- 
bon electrodes in an at- 
mosphere of hydrogen, 
Berthelot secured the di- 
rect union of carbon and 
hydrogen with the pro- 
duction of acetylene. He 
then converted this by 
the action of heat into 
benzene, and from these 
passed to other syntheses. 
He also experimented 
with the silent discharge turning oxygen to ozone. With the induc- 
tion current he combined acetylene and nitrogen to hydrocyanic 
acid. He obtained formic acid, starting from carbon monoxid. 
By the use of sealed tubes in which chemicals were subjected to 
high temperature and pressure through considerable time he influ- 
enced them to combine, and also gave us a new general method in 
chemical manipulation. Six important works, in all nine volumes, 
attest his genius as applied to this department of his labors. His 
soul was in his work. When one contemplates how his experi- 
ments steadily progressed, effecting the grouping of the elements 
to form hydrocarbons, alcohols, acids, ethers, sugars, fats, thus 
simulating natural processes and building up compounds which 
up to his day were conceived as being solely the result of vital 

















BERTHELOT AT WORK. 


force, we little wonder that he became permeated with the idea 
that ultimately man would manufacture his own sustenance. In 
his address to the second International Congress of Applied 
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BERTHELOT AT HOME. 


“He cared for two things supremely,” says a British writer, 
“his workand his family.” ‘‘ His fine, regular features and brilliant 
blue eyes left an impression not easily forgotten.” 


Chemistry he says: ‘Noone can deny that the day is perhaps near 
when the progress of chemistry will realize the manufacture of 
foods; in that day the cultivation of wheat and the raising of cat- 
tle will be exposed to the same destiny which has overtaken the 
culture of madder in our day.’ ” 

In an attempt to measure the energy developed by chemical re- 
actions in definite terms, Berthelot founded what is now known as 
thermochemistry, at which he worked for thirty-five years. His 
work on“ The Force of Explosives” (1883) was intimately con- 
nected with these researches and led to the discovery by others of 
smokeless powder. During the war of 1870 Berthelot was presi- 
dent of the Scientific Committee on Defense. His later work in the 
chemistry of animal and vegetable life was connected with his be- 
lief in the identity of chemical phenomena in living and non-living 
matter. Of his beautiful experiment at Meudon the writer says: 

“Here the master undertook his experiments on the influence of 
electricity on the growth of plants—generating this force or deri- 
ving it from the atmosphere. Here it was that the fixatiun of 
nitrogen was studied, a problem that has engaged the sturdiest 
minds, and here it was that he found that microbic life was the 
means of transferring atmospheric nitrogen to the living plant cell. 
The import of this phenomenon he tersely stated in saying, ‘The 
soil is something alive!’” 

Berthelot was greatly loved and honored in his native land. He 
was made a life senator in 1881 and twice served as a cabinet min- 
ister, holding the portfolio of Public Instruction in 1886-and that 
of Foreign Affairs in 1895. There was an international celebra- 
tion of his scientific “jubilee” in 1901, during which President 
Loubet gave him a gold medal, specially struck for the occasion, 


“ 


testifying to the love and gratitude of the nation. His end was dra- 


matic—almost sensational. His wife, with whom he had lived most 
happily for forty-five years, died suddenly,and the shock brought 
about his own end a few minutes later. He was laid to rest in the 
Panthéon, amid such military and civic ceremonies as are accorded 
to aman of science in France alone. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


INCUBUS OF THE CHURCH OFFICIAL 


REEDS and ministers have been freely held accountable for 
the shortcomings of the church, but church officials have 
rarely been so impugned as by the Rev. A. A. Berle. “The min- 
ister in the church of to-day who succeeds,” says that writer in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, April), “does so in spite of the 
men associated with him, and gains his pennyworth of power and 
usefulness only because he steers around the selfishness and pri- 
vate prejudices and caprices of most of the officials with whom he 
has to deal.” It is the church official, Dr. Berle thinks, who is 
largely responsible for the fact that “in sheer stupidity, linked 
with selfishness and love of private control, few institutions are 
much more cu'pable than the churches of to-day.” Most minis- 
ters admit these facts among themselves, he asserts, but “ obvi- 
ously they can not make such statements in individual cases.” 
He goes on: 


“The present writer has in his possession hundreds of letters 
which wou:d prove this statement. They come from all kinds of 
ministers, in parishes in the city and in the country, in college 
towns and factory towns, in cultured suburbs and uncultured semi- 
slum regions. Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, stated re- 
cently that if all the committees that manage the churches were to 
resign, and the minister alone were made the supreme manager, 
most of the Episcopal churches of Massachusetts wo::!d be better 
managed than they are at present. The same thing can be said 
of most of the Congregational churches. And the perpetual suc- 
cession cf debts (bankruptcies or assignments, they call them in 
business) of our benevolent societies shows that the same thing is 
true about them. Asa simple matter of truth, the minister is the 
hardest-worked wage-earner in the country. No first-class car- 
penter or plumber or mason or other skilled artizan has to surren- 
der so many personal rights, and submit to so many indignities, 
both with respect to himself and his family, as the average minis- 
ter of to-day, and the wages of the skilled artizan are now higher 
to boot. Zhe Nation was strictly within the line of truth when it 
said that the minister of to-day not only had to earn his wages, 
but had also practically to collect them at the expense of his per- 
sonal dignity asa man. This is the ministry of to-day as it actu- 
ally is—the lowest wages possible, the largest surrender of per- 
sonal rights, the least progressive institution to serve, and the 
least certainty of tenure possible !” 


The relation which the minister bears to the general public is 
in some respects a graver problem than that of his personal rela- 
tions to the church. Here, too, as Dr. Berle shows, the will of 
the progressive minister is thwarted by the power of those to 
whom he is subservient: 


“The air is seething with new ideas, ethical, social, industrial, 
economic, and educational. To reach and understand these ideas 
and the vast mass of the people who hold them, the minister needs 
to show himself ex rapport with the spirit of his time and its aspi- 
rational life. But let him undertake it, and what usually happens? 
He will find, as a rule, that his ‘conservative’ constituency does 
not care to have these things brought into the pulpit; it does not 
care to have its minister identified with their public discussion, 
much less with their propagation. Controlled, for the most part, 
by men of bourgeois intellect and habits of thought, the very 
methods employed by all the apostles are zadu in the church. 
Loyalty to the church leads usually to the stifling of this message 
to the larger community; and the result is what we see—the 
church abandoned by the masses, not merely of the lower classes, 
so-called, but also of the intelligent thinking men and women, 
who want to see the great evils of the world dealt with.” 


As a“ true picture of the relation of the churches to the advan- 
cing social and ethical spirit of the time in the United States” Dr. 
Berle quotes an observation of the author of “Commerce and 
Christianity ” in his chapter on “ Churches Dead and Alive.” The 
author, referring to the blindness of the churches to the steady 


drift of the business world in directions where it is “ increasingly 
difficult to get any play at all for the ethics of the New Testa- 
ment,” adds: 


“Sooner or later they will awake to the fact, not that the power 
of Christianity has disappeared, but that the greatest application 
of its essential truth that the world has ever dreamed of is being 
made by those who are not only not members of Christian socie- 
ties, but do not even call themselves by the Christian name.” 


As a further observation, Dr. Berle writes: 


“What this author would have written, had he had before him 
Mr. Harriman’s testimony before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and known the dreary and wretched story of the Chris- 
tian directors of the great insurance companies recently under 
investigation, is difficult to imagine. But, again, the contention 
that the church has lost initiative, and has definitely given up in 
many quarters her claim and power of leadership ,and her gift of 
uttering the message of deliverance, was most strikingly set forth 
in the visit of a committee of New York ministers, within a day 
or two of the time these lines are written, to President Roosevelt 
at the White House, begging the President to do something to- 
ward the religious awakening of New York City! And the Presi- 
dent graciously promised to take the matter under consideration, 
and the committee left, firm in the belief that the Chief Executive 
would presently send a statement, or write a message, or deliver a 
speech, in the interest of salvation (Protestant brand preferred, as 
it appears) of New York City! What a picture of imbecility, im- 
potence, and spiritual confusion! What a theme for satirist and 
cynic! And this is the church of the Living God! And these are 
the ministers to whom the promise is delivered: ‘All power is 
given unto mein heavenand onearth. Goyeintoall the world, and 
preach the gospel. . . . Lo, I am with you, even unto the end of 
the world !’” 





THE AVERAGE MAN’S THEOLOGY 


HE religious views of the “man in the street” are not gener- 
ally thought much of; but as man is a religious animal, 
everybody naturally constructs for himself some theory of his own 
origin, responsibility, and destiny. So reasons the Rev. B. A. 
Millard in Zhe Hibbert Journal (London). If the average man 
turns away from the ordinary clerical utterance of cast-iren dogma, 
he argues, and will not take anything on hearsay or authority un- 
less he finds it true for himself, and capable of being accepted and 
assimilated by him, he has very good reason on his side. Ordi- 
nary theology is in its exposition often unnecessarily antiquated, 
even obsolete, and often arrogant in its claim of finality. Yet“a 
vastly increased multitude of average men and women” “ are gen- 
uinely and personally interested in matters of faith.” The “seek- 
ers after truth” have had their ranks “ largely and widely recruited 
in recent years.” But still the average man “is deeply suspicious 
of formal doctrine.” In this matter he is both right and wrong, 
says Mr. Millard, who proceeds 1s follows: 


“The fact that escapes his recognition and invalidates his judg- 
ment is this: that with whatever magical power theological doc- 
trines may have been invested, and however resolutely they may 
have been used by priest and church to compel his thought along 
certain lines, they are in their origin and nature the product of a 
process in the minds of their framers exactly similar to the 
process which is in progress in his own mind. He is making doc- 
trines, constructing a theology to-day, just as were the men of 
1,500 years ago. A doctrine is simply a statement of an interpreta- 
tion of the facts of experience. It is of value as it leads us toa 
true and satisfactory explanation of the facts, and by the power of 
whatever truth it possesses energizes the life. Its virtue and use- 
fulness lie entirely in this direction, and not in any self-contained 
magical power. The average man, when he is suspicious of doc- 
trine as such, is blind to its historic background; he views it out 
of perspective, he ignores its human element as completely as he 
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who claims for it some divine anu inherent authority. The 
tyranny of it lies not in its legitimate use, but in its misuse.” 


The writer gives an example oi the way in which the average 
man is inclined to dismiss as obsolete figment some doctrine or 
theory when stated in terms of theology, altho he may accept it 
as the conclusion of modern scientific investigation. He cites the 
term “ original sin ”—a vastly important and genuine truth—* to the 
men of a thousand years ago, who concerned themselves, he 
thinks, with quaint and curious discussions. For him, the man of 
to-day, it is dry bones.” Not so if stated in more current lan- 
guage. As Mr. Millard says: 


“If one had spoken to him about ‘inherited tendencies,’ the in- 
fluence of ancestry in the life and character of the individual, he 
would have pricked up his ears, recognizing a live issue that inter- 
ests him deeply, in which he is personally concerned, upon which 
he has done some hard thinking on his own account, and which he 
would eagerly discuss with you. The root facts which create the 
problem of inherited tendencies are exactly the same as those with 
which the theologian concerns himself when he discusses the ques- 
tion of original sin. It is the phrase "sed to describe the set of 
facts which in one case stifles and in the other stimulates his in- 
terest. 

“The average man to-day loves actuality ; he isimmersed in the 
facts of his own daily life and experience. He meets in that daily 
life more problems than he can settle, the days and hours are 
crowded with affairs, life is short and fleeting; he wants to settle 
his own problems, he can not spare time to worry over the prob- 
lems that absorbed his forefathers; he thinks they are quite differ- 
ent problems.” 


Hence the necessity laid upon the Christian preacher, says Mr. 
Millard, of employing “a living language,” with which the average 
man is familiar. The Christian teacher “must adapt himself to 
the modern attitude, and adopt modern intellectual methods. 
Therein lies his only chance of arresting the attention of the aver- 
age man, and of guiding his. thoughts and helping him in the life 
he lives.” 

Again, when the doctrines of theology are presented to the aver- 
age man with the implication of their formal finality, he is natu- 
rally disgusted because “the possibility of a wider outlook, of 
changing points of view,” is “continually ignored.” On this im- 
portant matter we read : 


“The very claim to this finality which he. makes on behalf of 
his Bible is nothing more than the expression of his own judgment, 
since the Bible does not make any such claim for itself, and a very 
complete knowledge of the history of the origin and becoming of 
the Bible is sufficient to destroy the claim. 

“ All this view of things has somehow worked itself into the con- 
sciousness of the average man. He is more than half convinced that 
nothing is final in this world. He has learnt enough of evolution 
to realize that the world and human life, and our knowledge of 
both, and of the Eternal Something that lies behind all, are ever 
moving forward; that progress is essential to life; that finality is 
only ‘szpulcher’ written differently. He has an instinctive belief 
in the ‘one far-off divine event,’ and he knows that we have not as 
yet attained to that happy goal; and the goal, when it is attained, 
will be found to be the starting-place for further adventure into 
fresh woods and pastures new. Tho perhaps he does not put it 
quite in this way, he feels that our perception of absolute truth 
can only be relative after all. The only possible consummation in 
truth is God himself, and his finality is so inexhaustible that, 
losing itself in his infinity, it annihilates itself. ‘The thoughts of 
men must widen with the process of the suns’: if the average man 
is to be brought into sympathy with the theology of the church, 
the attitude of finality must be relinquished once and for all by 
both church and theology.” 


The writer concludes with a warning to preachers; and some 
hints as to how they are to deal with the theological views of the 
average men are given in the following terms: 

“The theologian who lives in the intellectual and spiritual at- 


mosphere of the last millennium or even of the last century, who 
ignores the thoughts and questions of the men of to-day, however 
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logical his reasoning and flawless his philosophy, will be ‘ plowing 
a lonely furrow’; and that is as profitless a proceeding in theol- 
ogy as it is in politics. We look to-day for some great thinker, 
who, bringing the wisdom gathered from the wise and great of the 
past, with a keen intellectual training, a logical, alert, and practi- 
cal mind, an eye for reality, a sympathetic heart, will step down 
into the arena of the world’s life,.nd teach men how to resolve 
the experiences of their daily life, how to read their own thoughts, 
how to penetrate through the veil of the seen and temporal that 
presses so closely upon them and see the things which are eternal ; 
how to win the vision of God as they walk along the highways 
of life.” 


CHINESE APPROVAL OF SECULAR 
MISSIONARY WORK 


HE secular benefits conferred by the work of Christian mis- 
sionaries in China are among those most prized by the na- 
tive, says Mr. William T. Ellis in his latest letter from the mis- 
sion-fields. Moreover, the later work of the missionaries, since 
more emphasis has been laid upon secular matters, is regarded as 
“wiser and better than that of former days.” Despite the fame 
and unquestioned service of many veteran missionaries to the 
Chinese people, one native told Mr. Ellis that “the last ten years 
have accomplished more than the previous ninety.” Since 1900 
many of the better class of natives have been reached ; before that 
time work was “almost wholly carried on among the poorer 
classes,” whose sincerity the writer found questioned by most 
Chinese officials. “I think very few of them are honest,” said 
one; “they are after the missionaries’ money, protection, or pres- 
tige.” Even among the missionaries there was confirmation of 
this charge to be found. Says Mr. Ellis inthe New York 77idune 
(April 13): 


“On the subject of ‘Rice Christians ’—z.e., persons professing 
conversion for personal gain—several of the best-informed Chi- 
nese agreed that not more than 60 per cent. of the converts are 
honest. One of the most successful of independent native pastors 
disagreed with this, saying that the percentage is now fully 80; 
probably 20 per cent. are deceiving the missionary. This state- 
ment was made in the presence of a veteran missionary, who is- 
sented. In the independent churches, he added, the proportion 
of these pretenders is practically negligible, for there is nothing to 
be gained by trying to deceive a strictly Chinese church, even if 
it could be accomplished.” 


Whatever fault is found with other phases of mission work— 
“and many have scant patience with the distinctively religious 
propaganda—the Chinese have unanimously praised the medical 
and educational branches,” as the following shows: 


“Remember that this nation of 400,000,000 persons has no mod- 
ern medical science, outside of the missions, and that there is no 
end of sickness, much of it due to ignorance and filth. The ordi- 
nary medical missionary treats from 5,000 to 15,000 dispensary 
cases a year. 

“So this humanitarian work, which writes its own good record 
in the healed bodies of the people, comes in for nothing but praise. 
Some of the officials manifested sincere gratitude in speaking of 
what the missionaries had done in this direction for China. 

“Similarly, concerning the educational work of missions, I 
could elicit oniy one opinion. Until within five years China has 
had nothing of what the West could call education, except as the 
missions gave it. Chinese statesmen and philosophers were igno- 
rant of the simplest facts of geography, history, and nature, such 
as any ten-year-old boy in America understood. The leaders of 
new China freely credit the mission schools with having awakened 
the educational impulse in the nation and with having pioneered 
the way. ; 

“Curiously enough, some of the educated Chinese, avowedly 
non-Christian, displayed such a knowledge of the genius of Chris- 
tianity as to reproach it for having done so little for China! ‘Yes,’ 
said one, ‘I grant that missions have done a great dealin an educa- 
tional way for China, but nothing like what they should have 
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done. In passing judgment upon the missions and missionaries, 
most of these Chinese assume the Christian point of view. Thus, 
the Chinese constantly treat their own people with greater cruelty 
and heartlessness than do the foreigners, yet they declare that 
even an air of superiority toward the poorest natives is reprehensi- 
ble on the part of the missionary.” 





BRITISH AGITATION OVER THE “NEW 
THEOLOGY ” 


ion Rev. R. J. Campbell’s preaching, followed up by his 

book on “The New Theology,” seems to have caused a 
spiritual upheaval in Great Britain. Everybody is discussing the 
new theology. One clergyman in traveling from Euston to Rugby 
had as his only companion a railway porter, and they talked about 
theology ; from Rugby to Chester he was accompanied by a cattle- 
dealer, and the same subject was discust between them. Mr. 
Campbell publishes a weekly sermon in Zhe Christzan Common- 
wealth (London); and his book, which was published last month, 
sold 20,000 copies in ten days. The provincial press have 
treated the book much more seriously than the London papers. 

The main tenets of Mr. Campbell’s New Theology may be 
stated briefly as follows in extracts from his book: 


The “starting-point” of the New Theology “ is a reemphasis of 
the Christian belief in the divine immanence in the universe and 
in mankind.” 

Gop—“The mysterious Power which is finding expression in the 
universe, and which is present in every tiniest atom of the won- 
drous whole.” “Where... is the dividing line between our 
being and God’s? There is no dividing line except from our 
side.” “My God is my deeper self and yours too.” 

Evi_t—Evil “is not a thing in itself, it is only the perceived pri- 
vation of what you know to be good, and which you know to be 
good because of the very presence of limitation, hindrance, and 
imperfection.” 

SIn—“ Sin is the opposite of love. . . . Sin is therefore selfish- 
ness.” “But sin has never injured God except through man. It 
is the God within who is injured by it rather than the God without.” 

Divinity OF CHRISstT—* In him humanity was divinity ; and di- 
vinity, humanity.” “ Any special insight which he possest into the 
true relations of God and man was due to the moral perfection of 
his nature, and not to his metaphysical status. He was God mani- 
fest in the flesh because his life was a consistent expression of 
divine love, and not otherwise. But he was not God manifest in 
the flesh in any way which would cut him off from the rest of 
human kind.” “Jesus was the child of Joseph and Mary and had 
an uneventful childhood.” 

THE FUTURE LIFE—“ Everlasting punishment” is “ impossible.” 
“While sin remains in the universe, God is defeated; everlasting 
punishment involves his everlasting failure.” “There is no such 
thing as punishment, no far-off judgment day, no great white 
throne, and no Judge external to ourselves.” “The true resurrec- 
tion is spiritual, not material.” “Heaven and hell are states of 
the soul. . . . When a guilty soul awakens to the truth, hell be- 
gins.” “Salvation and atonement are just as operative on the 
other side of death as on this.” 


The London Daily Telegraph deciares it to be nota restatement 
of the Christian religion, but “a new religion, just as much as Mrs. 
Eddy’s Christian Science, Madame Blavatsky’s Theosophy, and 
Dr. Dowie’s Zionism.” The opinion of “newness” is likewise 
advanced by Dr. R. F. Horton in Zhe Christian World, who 
writes of Mr. Campbell’s book: “ The theological system which 
he presents is new, startlingly new. If it proves to be also true, 
the book will be epoch-making; it willrank with Augustine’s ‘City 
of God,’ Anselm’s ‘Cur Deus Homo,’ and Calvin’s ‘Institutes.’ ” 

The Christian World (London, Congregational), observes that 
“Mr. Campbell has rendered valuable service by his insistence 
that theology must be based on the observed facts of life, and not on 
ingenious mosaics of texts having no relation to life as we know 
it. .. . The dust of theological excitement has rather tended to 
obscure . . . the connection between theology and social reform. 
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The man who can make that connection vital will indeed have de- 
served well of his fellows, and may be pardoned for many heresies,” 
On the other hand, Principal Ritchie, speaking as a Congrega- 
tionalist, says in the Nottingham Zxfress that “Mr. Campbell’s 
may be a philosophic cult, or even a gospel for the eclectic few 
but it can not be preached as the gospel to mankind.” Dr, Rob. 
ertson Nicoll has, in Zhe British Weekly, devoted the leading arti- 
cle each week since the publication of the book to a discussion of 
some phase of the new propagandum. There is apparent some 
fear that the crowd will be led too far astray by the fascinations 
of Mr. Campbell’s manner. Dr. Nicoll writes thus ironically ; 


“To the man who has spent laborious days over Calvin, Schleier- 
macher, and Ritschl, there is something delightfully refreshing in 
a small book of 264 pages, which pronounces decisively on all the 
problems that have ever perplexed or strained the mind of hu- 
manity. The style, too, is engaging. Mr. Campbell writes, or 
rather speaks, like a man responding to a challenge, but the re- 
sponse is made not in the forum of science, nor in the bosom of 
the church, but in what Americans call an auditorium. You see 
the crowd all the time. You see how the speaker addresses and 
manages it. You see where he scores, where he takes the breath- 
less throng into his confidence, where he mystifies them—for this 
also is included in his skill—where he wraps himself in the dignity 
of injured innocence or unimpeachable rectitude, where he sits 
down amid applause. It is eminently readable and full of instruc- 
tion to those who aspire to speak to their fellow men, but its 
value, on the whole, is beside its main purpose.” 


Dr. A. M. Fairbairn (Congregationalist), in the Manchester 
Guardian, declares that Mr. Campbell “may know how to speak, 
but how to think is an art he has still to acquire.” He adds: 


“ He has flashes of insight, and nothing marks this insight more 
than the fact that he sees the attitude of the masses to so-called 
Christian thought. Hesays that theology must be changed. But 
it will never be changed by a man unjust to the past and therefore 
to the present, bitter where he ought to be gentle, gentle where he 
ought to be bitter. Personally I thank him for raising so funda- 
mental a controversy, tho I feel that his own contribution to its 
settlement is mere vanity. He appears here as one ‘like the waves 
of the sea driven with the wind and tossed,’ and so I cannot think 
that anything here written is of permanent value. In the only 
private letter I wrote concerning the ‘New Theology ’ I described 
it as ‘a farago of nonsense.’ What was said in haste may be re- 
peated at leisure and in public. But what more or other thing 
may be expected from one who thinks his speech rich with truths 
that can enlighten the world?” 


The Church Times (Anglican) observes that “much of Mr. 
Campbell’s discourse appears to be little else than the speculation 
of Sir Oliver Lodge, imperfectly assimilated,” while Sir Oliver 
Lodge himself—as repcrted by the correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post—is “friendly, encouraging, but not without 
discrimination.” We read: 

“He points out that Mr. Campbell is treading the same path 
which in the last century was followed by successive writers, who 
were forewarned of the inroads which advancing scientific knowl- 
edge was rapidly making on the literal interpretation of Scripture 
and the crude anthropomorphism of the early evangelicals.” 

Turning to some opinions exprest editorially by the secular 
papers we find Zhe Morning Post (London) declaring that it is 
“impossible to take the book seriously” because “there is not 
enough brain-work behind it to make it of the least value to philo- 
sophical discussion.” Zhe Standard (London) thinks the book 
“avowedly seeks to establish the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth 
by a process which cuts at the root of all the teaching of the 
Christian Church,” while the Liverpool Post deems it “ possible 
that the thoughtless, uninstructed Christian will find his faith 
somewhat rudely shaken” by Campbell’s book, but that “the 
thoughtful and thinking Christian, whose faith is the result of 
firm, intelligent, and profound conviction, will read the book with 
due attention and due appreciation, after which he will turn with 
a sigh of relief and gratitude to the Old Theology.” 











AMERICA’S ARCHITECTURAL FUTURE 


R. ERNST E. VON IHNE, court architect to the German 
Emperor, thinks that the limits of high buildings here in 
America will soon be reached and that their multiplication will 
cease He does not disapprove of the immense sky-scrapers here 
and there, but balks at the prospect of “great cafions lined with 
solid blocks of towers,” when the question of daylight will be 
practically insoluble. This observation is found in the midst of 
comments printed by the New York 7Z7mes (April 14) from the 
“Carnegie visitors” now sojourning here. Others among the 
group are Sir Edward Elgar and Maarten Maartens, who afford us 
light upon the European point of view of things American. Sir 
Edward is disposed to think we are rather worse than Europeans 
in our attitude toward music. On both sides of the ocean, he 
says, “curiosity as to musical personages usurps the interest of 
music itself,” but here the fault is carried so far that “ one doesn’t 
hear an intelligent word on the subject ”. Maarten Maartens, the 
distinguished Dutch author, tho perturbed by the fact that no one 
could tell him where Poe lies buried (as was the late Lawrence 
Hutton m a long and discouraging search for the grave of Lamb), 
declares that“ it shows the sharpening of the critical faculty” 
among us “that Poe is being placed by an increasing number of 
his countrymen in his true position at the head of American 
literature ” 
Mr. von Ihne, whose enthusiasm is unfeigned, sees “the great- 
est hope for a magnificent architectural future for America.” He 
continues : 


“You are at work meeting conditions. That is the thing that 
architects have always todo. No nation can achieve a national] 
architecture whose artists say: ‘Let us build in the Gothic style,’ 
or, No, let us build in Romanesque; that is better.’ A country 
has simply to begin and build; it will start with what style it be- 
lieves best suited to its particular problems, but it will just de- 
velop as it appreciates its needs. I have my idea as to what his- 
toric style is best suited to be the foundation of your architecture, 
but you may find another to be the best one. Thatdoesn’t matter. 
The point I make now is that you in America are earnestly stri- 
ving to meet the particular problems of buildings fitted for dwell- 
ings, business-houses, and public halls in America—problems 
different in many respects from any hitherto attacked by architects 
—and you are meeting these problems with a surprizing degree of 
success, considering how brief has been the time during which 
you have been at it. 

“New York is most impressive in the daring and untrammeled 
spirit in which it is thrusting up its gigantic fabrics into the air. 
Consider, whoever before undertook to erect what is almost a city 
under a single roof on sucha plot of ground as that on which 
stands that Flatiron Building. And how brilliantly you have dealt 
with a similar problem in the 7zes Building. 

“You do right, precisely right, to treat these tall buildings 
frankly as towers. That is exactly what they are Already you 
have the campanile of Giotto standing in the most conspicuous 
point along your thoroughfare, and, I believe, other great towers 
reproduced in other parts of the city. 

“Your problem has been to make the most of every inch of 
land. The concentration of the people in the city has brought 
conditions from which architects of former years have been free.” 


The present anarchy in architectural styles, coupled with the 
exhibition of “execrable taste,” is explained by Mr. von Ihne in 
this way : 


“ Until within the last few years architecture has had no chance 
The nineteenth century was one of war and of disturbed social and 
political conditions and of general poverty. All the arts suffered, 
and especially did those which require large outlay suffer. Not 
only were no great buildings erected, but men forgot how to build, 
and when we began again it was in ignorance and forgetfulness. 
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The result was the horrible warnings which exist on every side. 
If only the tradition of good building had been remembered we 
should have been spared all that 

“ Now that we are prosperous again and minded to build, we 
shall do well if we go back to the eighteenth century and begin 
again where architects left off. Why begin at the beginning? 
Why puzzle again over the problems which earlier centuries have 
definitely settled? I consider that there are certain things pretty 
well determined in architecture. The sixteenth century definitely 
discarded Gothic asa style for domestic or commercial architec. 
ture. Conditions of life have altered since the days when Gothic 
was properly employed, and it is mere slavish imitation to build 
in itnow. I donot speak of ecclesiastical architecture. Religion 
is essentially unchanging, and its aspirations express themselves 
in forms permanent and stretching from age toage. But domes. 
tic life is not to-day what it was in the middle ages, and commer- 
cial life in its modern sense is a new thing in the world. 

“My belief is that the world was right in agreeing, as it did, 
that the classic form was the one which might best be progress 
ively adapted to the needs of modern life. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury it had reached the highest development, for its purpose, of 
the classical style. My feeling is that we are wise in going back 
to that point, not to rest in its achievement, but to progress from 
it, having in mind always the necessity of studying our particular 
problem and in dealing with it freely and creatively, yet with in- 
telligence informed of the history of past architectural endeavor.” 





THE FOE OF IMPRESSIONISM IN FRANCE 


RUNETIERE once declared that modern France, in follow- 
ing the leadership of Rousseau, had taken a madman fora 
guide. The outgrowth of Rousseau’s teaching he saw in the 
school of “impressionistic” writers who have recorded the “ad- 
ventures of their souls” in the realms of literature, art, religion, 
and even science. The intellectual life of France, he said, was 
afflicted with a “monstrous and morbid development of the me.” 
Anatole France he deemed no better than a literary voluptuary, 
and Ernest Renan seemed to him bent on turning the intellect 
itself into a means of refined enjoyment. Against these positions 
Brunetiére set up as a reactionary, as is shown by Prof. Irving 
Babbitt, of Harvard, in a.discerning estimate of the French critic 
in the April AZ/antic. His solitariness is forcibly-put by Profes- 
sor Babbitt in describing the*Frenchman as a “Stoic, born into a 
somewhat neurasthenic age.” This “least Gallic of Frenchmen ” 
looked upon it as “his special mission to pursue every form of 
epicurean relaxation.” Hence there was “an almost necessary 
conflict” between him and his contemporaries. Brunetiére’s 
great problem, it is pointed out, became “ the search for a stand- 
ard and definite discipline that he might oppose to this universal 
laxity and self indulgence.” He assumed first that “there is 
needed a principle of restraint in human nature, and that this prin- 
ciple can not be evolved by the individual himself, but must be 
‘exterior, anterior, and superior’ to the individual; in other 
words, it must be sought in the total experience of the race as 
embodied in tradition.” As a result of its loss of traditional 
standards modern society seemed to Brunetiére to be plunging 
into the bottomless morass of impressionism. He even engaged 
in a polemic with the scientists “to prove that scieace could give 
the world no real equivalent for the rule of life it had forsaken.” 
For a similar reason, his attitude was in the main hostile to both 
the romantic and naturalistic movements, says Professor Babbitt, 
who continues : 


“ Of course the modern school gets round Brunetiére’s difficulty 
by offering as a substitute for the principle of restraint the princi- 
ple of brotherhood; each man is to give a loose rein to his own 
instincts and ‘originality,’ and then temper this explosion of 
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egoism by sympathy with an equally free play of individual impulse 
in others. This is the theory of fraternal anarchy that one finds 
in Rousseau, and in his American congener, Walt Whitman. 
But modern France, according to Brunetiére, has, in following the 
leadership of Rousseau, taken a madman for its guide. He thinks 
we may make fine distinctions about different kinds of individual- 
ism, but in practise they are all synonyms for egoism; they all 
offer an undue opening to ‘the mobility of our impressions, the 
unruliness of our individual sense, and the vagrancy of our 
thought.’” 


Brunetiére’s point of view suggests to Professor Babbitt an in- 
teresting comparison with Emerson, which he sets forth in these 
words: 


“ Emerson, like Brunetiére, had immense confidence in the col- 
lective wisdom of humanity, in what he calls the ‘constant mind 
of man.’ But, unlike Brunetiére, he believes that this wisdom needs 
to be supplemented by the living insight of the individual. To be 
sure, Emerson says that ‘the individual is 
always mistaken,’ and Brunetiére would 
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should undertake common action. When a foreign sovereign 
comes to France, enormous sums are expended in order that he 
may take away a pleasant memory of our country, and why not 
spend some money in order to rehabilitate the character of the 
French in the minds of foreigners? 

“Is it right to allow other nations to believe that Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen have the morals of rabbits? So far as I am 
concerned, I am determined to do my best to correct this impres- 
sion, and my play originated in that determination. ‘La Fran- 
caise ’ is a light comedy in three acts, the first being laid in Trou. 
ville, the two others in a provincial town.” 





PATER’S HERO A RETROINCARNATION 


7 only instance that literature furnishes of what might be 

called “retroincarnation” is perhaps that of the hero of 
Pater’s “Marius the Epicurean.” Instead of being « figure of 
antiquity, as the book presents him, he is 





heartily concur ; but when Emerson says 
elsewhere that a ‘true man is the center 
of things—he measures you and all men 
and all events,’ Brunetiére and he part 
company. Brunetiére denies that the in- 
dividual man can thus be the measure of 
all things, not only in the sophistical 
sense that M. France gives to the maxim, 
but in any sense whatsoever. Emerson 
would affirm a standard that is both within 
and without the individual. The stand- 
ard is entirely outside the individual, 
according to Brunetiére. According to 
M. France, there’is no standard atall, but 
only universal illusion and relativity. 
Sainte-Beuve, as usual in questions of this 
kind, is non-committal, and confines him- 
self to the comment: ‘The moral world, 
thrown from its ancient orbit, is rolling 
without counterpoise toward an unknown 
future.’ The points of view of Brunetiére 
and M. France, which would seem to 
embody opposite extremes, have at least 
the merit of reflecting faithfully a main 
line of cleavage in contemporary French 








the spiritual portrait of a man of to-day— 
a Mr. Richard C. Jackson, whom Pater 
first met in 1877 and with whom a friend- 
ship was formed that lasted until Pater’s 
death. This we learn from the recent 
“Life of Walter Pater,” by Thomas 
Wright, a book that is attracting no end 
of adverse comment for its rather Bos- 
wellian fulness of personal details. Such 
a book, tho inartistically put together, 
enables one who is removed from the 
circle of personal tradition.to build up 
into a real igure this man of elusive 
personality. When Pater first met Mr. 
Jackson he felt that “he had come upon 
a mind with as many hues as an Indian 
carpet, and a host of unusual interests 
inextricably mingled; a man who was at 
once an authority on Dante and Greek 
art, a Platonist, a monk, a Reunionist 
—and more things else than he could 
for the moment recall.” “I am dum- 
founded!” exclaimed Pater excitedly. 








thought. Indeed, one can scarcely speak 
ot the need of respect, authority, and 
discipline in France without at once being 
set down as a reactionary. If France 
does not get beyond this stage, and 
yet prospers in a large way, all the 
saints and sages of the past will have been convicted of error in 
their views of human nature; and this in itself will be a result of 
considerable interest. Perhaps the examples of an individualism 
that is disciplined in the Emersonian sense are not extremely 
numerous even outside of France.” 


Courtesy of G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 





IN DEFENSE Cr THE FRENCHWOMAN — The French- 
woman has too long suffered from misrepresentation in her nation’s 
literature, thinks Mr. Brieux, one of the leading dramatists of 
France. The average foreigner, he asserts, “believes that she 
collects lovers as one might collect postage-stamps.” Inhis opin- 
ion the Frenchwoman, particularly the Parisian woman, “needs 
rehabilitation in the eyes of the outer world, which has been ut- 
terly wrong in its conception of her virtues as a wife.” To try to 
effect this change of view Mr. Brieux has written a play called 
“La Francaise” (“The Frenchwoman”), which the celebrated 
Antoine, manager of the'Odéon theater, will soon produce at that 
house. In an interview, reported in the New York Zimes (April 
14), that dramatist says: 


“It seems that we should do something to efface this very de- 
plorable and baseless impression. Our Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, our Society of Men of Letters, our Publishers’ Association, 


RICHARD C. JACKSON, 


Whose spiritual portrait is said to be presented in the 
hero of Walter Pater’s “ Marius the Epicurean.” 


“I will write a book about you.” ‘Their 
friendship ripened, until one day, months. 
afterward, “ Pater, after producing a num- 
ber of little squares of white paper upon 
which he had'been making notes, said to: 
Mr. Jackson: ‘See, I told you I would write a book about you, and 
now I have sucked your veins dry. I will begin.’” Personal de- 
tails contained in the book are not, however, introduced from the 
life of Mr. Jackson. That, we are told, had been a stipulation 
between them. He who goes to this book as to a story, says Mr. 
Wright, “will be grievously disappointed.” And he adds: 


“Plot there is none. It is the history of the progress less of a. 
man than of a mind—the mind to a considerable extent of his. 
friend, Richard C. Jackson. As we have already noticed, Pater 
promised that there should be no personalities; and as a conse- 
quence few of the incidents in M/arius’s career occurred to Mr. 
Jackson. For them Pater drew upon his own life. But even then 
all has not been said, for Pater, in sketching Marius, mingled his. 
own mind with that of his friend; and /Zavian is alsoa compound 
of himself and another. But, as we have already observed, all 
Pater’s characters are composite. Marius, who, like Pater, had 
at an early age lost his father, is brought up in the religion of 
Numa, and, as the head of his house, takes a leading part in its re- 
ligious ceremonies. ‘Only one thing distracted him—a certain 
pity at the bottom of his heart, and almost oi his lips, for the sac- 
rificial victims.’ In this he resembled the child Walter Pater, who 
had ‘an almost diseased sensibility to the spectacle of suffering’; 
indeed, the opening chapters of ‘Marius’ and the autobiographi- 
cal ‘Child in the House’ are almost parallel studies. 
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“ All the notes required for the descriptive portions of ‘ Marius,’ 
including the accounts of Marcus Aurelius, Lucian, and Apuleius, 
were taken from books in Mr. Jackson’s library at Grosvenor 
Park; for Pater, as we have seen, had no scarce and curious 
books of his own, while Mr. Jackson possest, and still possesses, 
one of the most valuable private librariesin England. ‘It is true,’ 
Pater once said to Mr. Jackson, ‘that I could obtain the various 
editions of the classics and the lives of the men who lived in the 
time of Marius, with their precepts, at the Bodleian, but I infi- 
nitely prefer to have what I require associated independently with 
you, a single human being in whose company I rejoice to be. No 
doubt the books at the Bodleian were at one time or another in 
the keeping of just such a person as yourself, still the past of him 
has departed from sight and ken.’ After saying these words, 
Pater took down from Mr. Jackson's shelves a copy of the excess- 
ively rare 1525 edition of Homer, with wood-cuts. ‘What a joy 
to me it is,’ he said, ‘to be able to find such a treasure as this in 
the hands of a friend. To my mind it is an embodiment of the 
soul of Marius and his love for the beautiful. Here you see, four 
hundred years nearer to the time of JZarzus than we are, an eftort 
(another Marius, as it were) to make clear, to the minus of the 
unlettered, the incidents upon which the blest poet dwelt fondly. 
1 feel that men who made this book were more permeated with 
the influence of Greek literature than we are—that their principles 
correspond more nearly than ours with the principles that gov- 
erned thought in the daysof Aurelius. This book carries me into 
the very heart of ancient Rome.’” 





A LABOR NOVELIST OF THE “HUNGRY 
FORTIES” 


RS. GASKELL, besides being the author of that novel of 
perennial charm, “ Cranford,” is a writer of special interest 
for the present. This fact is pointed out by Mr. Paul Elmer 
More, who groups her with others of her time in dealing with the 
problem of the toiling masses. Mrs. Gaskell’s life during the 
“hungry forties” was spent in Manchester, and she became inti- 
mately acquainted, as the wife of a clergyman, with the manufac- 
turing districtof England. This knowledge she put tousein such 
“labor fiction” as “Mary Barton” (1845-47) and “ North and 
South” (published as a serial in Dickens’s Household Words in 
1854-55). Her books thus ally themselves with Charlotte Bronté’s 
“Shirley,” Disraeli’s “ Sybil,” Dickens’s “ Hard Times,” and Miss 
Muloch’s “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” ‘“Contrasted with novel- 
ists of our day the elder novelists,” declares Mr. More in the New 
York Evening Post (April 13), “undertook to awaken a sense of 
obligation and pity in the strong toward the weak; whereas too 
often to-day the purpose of the reforming writer is to preach a 
millennium of brotherly love to be achieved through inflaming the 
hatred of the poor against the rich.” In Mrs. Gaskell's novel, 
“Mary Barton,” a laborer kills the son of his employer and es- 
capes into haunted exile, while suspicion falls upon the lover of 
his daughter. He returns later to confess. Mr. More, in recalling 
the tragic outcome of the events depicted in “Mary Barton,” 
shows how “ the chastened master of men” is led “ to ponder on the 
causes of suffering and hatred ” and to become “in his own way a 
reformer.” Mr. More continues: 


“His new desire was ‘that a perfect understanding, and com- 
plete confidence and love, might exist between masters and men ; 
. . . and to have them bound to their employers by ties of respect 
and affection, not by mere money bargains alone; in short, to 
acknowledge the Spirit of Christ as the regulating law between 
both parties.” How strangely old-fashioned the phrases sound ; 
how far we have removed our theories from that simple trust! 

Turn from Mrs. Gaskell to the bleak skepticism of Gissing’s 
* ‘Nether World’ or the chapters of ‘ Life’s Morning’ that run par- 
allel in theme with ‘Mary Barton;’ or compare the doctrine of 
class consciousness so diligently proclaimed by some of our living 
American novelists—and how different the world weare in. What 
novelist to-day would dare to indulge in a sentimental outcry to 
the rich, like that of Dickens in ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ to 


‘those who rule the destinies of nations *! Whether economically 
or not, the artistic advantage was certainly with our elders. 
Through their appeal and warning we seem to hear, in tones con- 
fused it may be by the perplexities of long experience and by 
much half-knowledge, the cry of the Greek stage, A/as, O genera. 
tions of men /and of all great literature, and the reader is softened 
and broadened by association with the ancient pity of human life. 




















THE MEMORIAL TOWER IN HONOR OF MRS. GASKELL AT KNUTS- 
FORD, ENGLAND. 


This tower—some seventy feet tall—was recently erected by a 
townsman of Knutsford, On the tower are inscribed the names of 
the chief works of Mrs. Gaskell. 


Our modern fiction of the Zola-Tolstoy school may be more effect- 
ive, tho even this is doubtful, in immediate reform, but to the 
reader it brings only a harsh contraction of spirit, and its end is 
in hatred and revolution and palsy and decay.” 


The author of “ Mary Barton” has recently been memorialized 
by a tower erected at Knutsford, England. Tho born in Lon- 
don, she spent her early years at this place, was married there, 
and lies buried in the cemetery adjoining the Unitarian chapel. 
This unusual memorial to a devotee of letters was erected by Mr. 
R. H. Watt, who long ago gave a medallion of Mrs. Gaskell to 
the town. Mr. Clement Shorter in commenting upon the gift, in 
The Sphere (London, April 3), says: 


“Mr. Watt may be congratulated upon the judgment with which 
he spends his money. It was a happy thought—this monument to 
Mrs. Gaskell. I wish we could persuade other rich men to do 
similar things. If only Mr. Carnegie, instead of subsidizing those 
ridiculous libraries, would cover the London parks with statues 
after the fashion of the Tuileries Gardens! I want at this mo- 
ment £2,000 for a statue of Dr. Johnson to stand in Kingsway 
looking toward Fleet Street. 1 have got the sculptor and the de- 
sign, but I have not yet found the millionaire with the £2,000. 
Yet what a chance forhim! If he be unknown and wants fame, 
well, let us agree to inscribe his name as large as is the case with 
the donor of a bust of Chaucer to the Guildhall ” 
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SCOTT'S PERMANENT QUALITY 


BALM is offered to the men who, with early memories 
gathering round “Ivanhoe” and “The Talisman,” find “to 
their disgust that their sons will not read the Waverley Novels.” 
They may take comfort in the faith of a writer in the London 
Times that in spite of all the attacks which modern criticism may 
make upon the fundamental conceptions of Scott’s novels, their 
breadth of sympathy alone will carry them through all perilous 
waters. While making this claim the writer freely admits that 
there stands against Scott a case, even in the minds of serious 
people. “The human mind,” he says, “has done a good deal of 
work since the Waverley Novels were written. Much of it has 
been mining work. . . . The age of chivalry is dead, and neither 
Burke’s speeches! nor Scott’s novels can now stand quite where 
they stood before its death was actually registered and certified.” 
Chivalry, says the writer, was ‘found out.” Crusaders and High- 
landers and pirates have had their luster a little tarnished, which 
is a bad thing for Scott, for “the greatest of all advantages a 
novelist can have is that his readers should believe in his person- 
ages, and if possible admire them, even before they appear on the 
stage.” 
Again, it is pointed out, “Scott’s was an imaginative age, 
and ours, to our loss, is a critical one.” The treatment of all 
great questions in his fiction is too superficial for the present gen- 
eration. “People who want a novel to give them a key to the rid- 
dle of life will not go for it to ‘Rob Roy’ or ‘Redgauntlet.’” Still 
again, protests this writer, we are inflated with a “historical 
sense.” “Our information has increased so much that we can no 
longer take Scott’s medievalism literally, as his first readers did ; 
and our minds have grown so little that we see no more than they 
did that in a work of the imagination accuracy in details of lan- 
guage or costume is a matter of very little importance.” Yet 
after making all possible abatements, “Scott is still the one man 
who has a breath of the Shakespearian air about him. We come 
away from both with a feeling that the world is a big place full ot 
-stir and business, full of life and love and beauty. We think of 
both as looking on at the spectacle of it all with kindly eyes, and 
telling its tale with something of the same air of prodigal and 
magnificent ease. Both give us the impression of companionable 
men, who are going a journey with their creations, and take pleas- 
ure in being with them; not, as so many modern novelists do, of 
statisticians collecting dull facts, or anatomists dissecting dead 
bodies for which.we must be thankful if they are not worse than 
dead.” No man, declares the writer, “has shown so much as 
Scott of Shakespeare’s combination of high and true romance 
with a steady consciousness of the prosaic side of life, its common 
sense and common business, its humor, its reasonableness, its 
hard bottom of fact.” He continues: 


“It is this breadth of sympathy which more than anything else 
makes Scott still the greatest novelist in the English, and perhaps 
in any, language. His business is not with some side-study of dis- 
ease, or eccentricity, or crime; it is with the whole in which these 
things are seen to be the exceptions; and if he forgets either, as 
indeed he often does, it is the exception, and not the law, that is 
forgotten. He carries with him everywhere an air of Homeric 
largeness, of the largeness of life itself. How gladly, as Sainte- 
Beuve felt, one goes back to bathe oneself in his streams of purity, 
health, and freshness after any long spell of Balzac or, one may 
now add, of Balzac’s degenerate successors! Other men and 
women have gifts that he has not; but no one combines so many 
ashe. He has, for instance, the poetry which is not in Dickens, 
the swift energy which is not in Thackeray, the largeness both of 
matter and manner which is not in Jane Austen, the lightness of 
touch which is not in Charlotte Bronté, the fresh air and motion 
of life which are not in Balzac, the tenderness which is not in 
Dumas, the limpid ease which is not in George Eliot, the artless- 
ness which is not in Stevenson, the quietness and simplicity which 
are not in Mr. Meredith. With whom else shall we compare him? 
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He is not the cleverest, or the wittiest, or the profoundest of noy- 
elists; but none is so sure of immortality For there flows in him 
the clear and stream-like suavity of life itself, and that is the one 
thing whose pleasure never fails as the generations and centuries 
go by.” 





REMEDYING OUR NEGLECT OF POE 


Ferment who interested themselves in the Shelley- Keats 

memorial at Rome should conceivably not be uninterested 
in a project to honor the memory of Edgar Allan Poe by building 
a mausoleum for his body and that of his wife. Maarten Maar 
tens has recently reminded us that few Americans even know 
where Poe’s body lies buried. They should be reminded by the 
Baltimore Suz, which calls attention to the fact that his grave, in 
the Westminster Presbyterian Churchyard in Baltimore, is left 
neglected. Besides commending the project of the mausoleum 
designed to mark the centenary of Poe’s birth, on January 19 two 
years hence, this journal suggests that a fund be raised to deco- 
rate the grave annually. Other journals in various parts of the 
country have responded approvingly. None, perhaps, has called 
attention to our neglect of Poe with so much deprecating fervor 
as the Kansas City Journal, which recently printed the following; 


“*Poe’s day has not yet arrived in America,’ is the taunt that is 
thrown to us from across the Atlantic, and to our shame we must 
bow our heads in acquiescence. One of the greatest literary gen- 
iuses that ever called this country home, a poet worthy to stand 
upon the Olympian heights and voice Homeric litanies, lies to-day 
in an almost forgotten grave in the Westminster Presbyterian 
Churchyard at Baltimore, because the blasphemy of jackals has 
been perpetuated in the narrow, uncharitable, and pharisaic minds 
of succeeding generations. On January 1g last, the ninety-eighth 
anniversary of his birth, not even a flower of forgiving remem- 
brance was dropt on the poet’s resting-place. How bitterly pro- 
phetic was that tragic epic of a mighty soul misunderstood and 
slandered in life ; misunderstood and slandered in death: 


Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door! 
Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“It should fill the heart of every American with humiliation that 
we continue to honor other names of far less merit, while that of 
Poe is sneered at. How mean and supercilious do we appear in 
the eyes of the cultured world that we hold a baseless and cruelly 
unjust grudge against a man who Starved to death in the streets of 
Baltimore and whose very death was seized upon by his jealous 
survivors to perpetuate a monstrous libel. This rare genius was 
denied a place in the Hall of Fame because the sanctimonious au- 
thorities refused to hear the arguments in‘ his defense. The Hall 
of Fame, shallow and meaningless as are its pretensions, denied 
a place to one of whom Lord Tennyson said in 1885: ‘Your 
Bryant, Whittier, and others are pigmies compared with Poe. He 
is the literary glory of America. No poet, certainly no modern 
poet, was so susceptible to the impressions of beautyas Poe. He 
had all the Greeks’ appreciation of beauty and much of their 
‘power in expressing it in poetry.’ And of his grave Lord Tenny- 
son said: ‘It is hallowed ground, a pilgrim shrine, a Mecca of the 
mind.’ 

“If we were at all sensitive to rebuke, we should feel the sting 
of this, written recently by a Frenchman to a friend in the United 
States: ‘The French never forget to put a wreath on the grave of 
Baudelaire, and Baudelaire’s chief title to fame rests on his trans- 
lation of the works of the immortal Poe.’ He also quotes an iron- 
ical friend who intimates that if Americans do not want the bones 
of Poe contaminating our sacred 'soil, they can be removed to 
Paris, ‘which will erect a monument to him commensurate with 
his dazzling and imperishable fame, and never forget the wreath 
of immortelles on the anniversary, year after year, forever.’ 

“It will make not the slightest difference whether Poe’s name is 
admitted to that grim necropolis of mediocrity, the Hall of Fame, 
ornot. As is so well put by the Rev. J. B. Tabb: 


Into the charnel-house of Fame 
The dead alone should go; 

Then place not there the living name 
Of Edgar Allan Poe.” 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


Allen, bade anp, J C. A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
12mo, pp. 338. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$3 net. 


Boyles, Kate and Virgil D. Langford of the 
Three Bars. Frontispiece. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
277. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 


Commander, Lydia Kingsmill. The American 
Idea: Does the National Tendency toward a Small 
Family Point to Race Suicide or Race Development? 
12mo, pp. xii-335. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. 


This volume, dedicated to Theodore 
Roosevelt and inspired by the President’s 
famous utterance on ‘‘race_ suicide,”’ 
presents a great deal of concrete informa- 
tion upon a subject regarded by many as 
one of the most momentous problems of 
our civilization. Facts and opinions are 
assembled from widely varying sources, 
and an attempt has been made to repre- 
sent America’s opinion as a whole. The 
book is the result of first-hand. research, 
the author having spent three years in 
gathering the material from representa- 
tive classes throughout the country. The 
discussion bears none of the dogmatic 
traits which usually characterize subjects 
of this nature; it is conducted in a fair 
and dispassionate manner, the reader 
most often being left to draw his own 
conclusions from the positive data fur- 
nished. 

As a result of her careful investigation 
the author arrived at results which may 
be summed up as follows: The size of the 
American family has diminished, the de- 
cline being greatest among the wealthy 
and educated, but it is also found among 
the middle classes and the intelligent 
poor; the large family has not only disap- 
peared, it is no longer desired; it is only 
the most ignorant and irresponsible that 
make no effort to limit the family; the 
prevailing American ideal among rich and 
poor, educated and ignorant, men and 
women, is two children; childlessness is 
no longer considered a stigma; opposi- 
tion to large families is so strong an Amer- 
ican tendency that foreigners, even Jews, 
are infected by it, large families are under 
social disapproval. Such opinions as these, 
if they indeed be representative, are likely 
to stagger healthy-minded people of nor- 
mal morality. 

The book goes deeper into the auestion 
than do usual treatises of the kind. It 
brings within the scope of its inquiry 
such cognate subjects as the changed sta- 
tus of womanhood, the sacrifices of mother- 
hood, the relation of the nation and the 
child, the relation of immigration to race 
suicide, and the amelioration which science 
may effect in parturition. 


Crosby, Fanny J. Memories of Eighty Years: 
The Story of Her Life Told by Herself—Ancestry, 
Childhood, Womanhood, Friendships, Incidents 
and History of Her Songs and Hymns. Illustrated. 
I2mo, pp. 253. Boston: James H. Earle & Co. 


The author of this book is the famous 
blind hymn-writer whose sacred songs are 
known wherever the creed of Methodism 
is professed. It has been said that Fanny 
Crosby ranks next to Charles Wesley, the 
founder of Methodism, as the most volu- 
minous of hymn-writers. Miss Crosby is 
now in her eighty-seventh year and is in 
full possession of all her faculties, except 
that of sight. She has been blind from 
infancy, her affliction having been due to 
faulty medical treatment. 

While here and there ‘‘Memories of 
Eighty Years’’ is marked by that inde- 
scribable pathos which attaches to the 
writings of the blind, it is characterized 
generally by the contented and optimistic 
note which is‘heard in the writer’s hymns. 
There is a chapter on ‘‘the training of the 
blind,’’ which should be read carefully by 
those engaged in this beneficent work. 
It is appropriately headed by a quotation 
from Milton’s ‘“‘Hymn to Light’’ and im- 
presses more intimately, perhaps, than 
any other section of the autobiography, 
the’ beautiful and resigned spirit of the 
author. 

Dawson, W. J. The Empire of Love. 12mo, pp. 
180. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Dubose, William Porcher, M.A. The Gospel 
According to Saint Paul. 12mo, pp. 303. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 


Ewald, Carl. The Spider, and Other Tales, trans- 
lated from the Danish by Alexander Teixeira de Mat- 
tos. 12mo, pp. 231. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1 net. 

Floody, Rev. Robert John. Scientific Basis of 
Sabbath and Sunday. 12mo, pp. 359. Boston: 
Herbert B. Turner & Co. $1.50 net. 


Griffis, William Elliot. Corea, The Hermit Na- 
tion. Frontispiece. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 512. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Gull, A. Ranger [Guy Thorne]. Made in His 
Image. r2mo. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 


Hall, Eliza ‘Calvert. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 283. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Hodges, George. The Year of Grace. 12mo, 
pp. 308. New York: Whittaker. $1 net. 

Hubbard, Kin. Abe Martin of Brown County, 
Indian. Illustrated 12mo, pp. 149. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Ibsen, Henrik, the Collected Works of. Vol. IX. 
Rosmersholm, The Lady from the Sea. With intro- 
duction by William Archer. 12mo, pp. 349. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


Johnson, Felicia Ross. Seamstress and Poet, and 
other verses. 12mo, pp. 64. Boston: The Gor- 
ham Press. $1.25. 


Kirk, Ellen Olney. Marcia. 12mo, pp. 391. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


The author of ‘‘ Marcia’’ is no novice in 
the story-telling art. She has published 
upward of twenty novels, and her circle 
of admiring readers is a large and discrim- 


inating one. Her new book is in the 
autobiographical style, a literary form 
which, like blank verse, seems easy, but is 
in reality the sternest test of style. No 
very extraordinary events transpire in 
the book, its merit resting almost wholly 
upon its truth to nature and its interest- 
ing psychological analysis. Marcia is a 
high-minded, self-relying young woman 
who, entirely dependent upon herself, re- 
solves upon carving out a career. She 
is a ‘‘modern woman’”’ in so far as she has 
determined to forego marriage as an ear- 
nést of success. 

Paul, the dilettante littérateur, is a well- 
drawn character. Tho one of the most 
insufferable prigs ever created by a novel- 
ist, he appeals to a certain extent to 
Marcia’s artistic imagination. The scene 
in which he proposes to his cousin is al- 
most a match for that notable one in 
‘*Pendennis,”’ in which, as has been said, 
priggery attains its perihelion. 


Kropotkin, Prince. The Conquest of Bread. 
I2mo, pp. 279. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1 net. 


Le Dantec, Felix. The’ Nature and Origin of 
Life, in the Light of New. Knowledge. With intro- 
ductory preface by Robert K. Duncan. 8vo, pp. 
xvi-2§o. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. §$2 net. 

The comparative lack of progress in 
purely metaphysical science has led many 
to the rash conclusion that all attempts 
toward solving the great problems of exist- 
ence are necessarily futile. Such a con- 
clusion, however, is hardly warranted by 
a consideration of the amazing strides 
which recently have been made in several 
departments of science. Berthelot, who 
died the other day, and whose originality 
is not yet appreciated outside of France, 
practically revolutionized chemistry. He 
is the first thaumaturgist of science, a 
miracle-worker of the laboratory, the 
founder of synthetic chemistry. Since 
Darwin and Weissmann, the empire of 
human knowledge has been widened to 
an astonishing degree. Upon the foun- 
dations laid by these pioneers, there has 
slowly arisen a superstructure, built stone 
by stone and with infinite pains. 

Among the continuators of that.group 
of scientists of the last century is Felix 
Le Dantec, professor of the faculty of 
sciences at the Sorbonne. His new work, 
“‘The Nature and Origin of Life,’’ is re- 
garded by authorities as the best exposi- 
tion extant upon the subject. Written in 
a clear, simple style, it makes plain to the 
understanding of the general reader one 
of the most fascinating theories of recent 
science. 

The central thesis of the book is that 
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the human body is a mechanism which in 
substance, energy, form, and movements 
proceeds absolutely in accordance with 
the laws of substance. It is the concep- 
tion of Descartes in the developed form 
which it has received in the hands of mod- 
ern scientists. The author has achieved 
the remarkable feat of making everything 
plain to the ordinary reader without sac- 
rificing the technique of science. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of 
the work is the one treating upon ‘The 
Study of Life and the .Conservation of 
Energy.’’ From the principle of the con- 
servation of energy the author deduces 
new proof that life is a phenomenon sub- 
ject to the laws of mechanics. He points 
out that one of the most important con- 
quests of science in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the discovery of principles of 
equivalents, summed up in the general 
law of the conservation of energy. Energy 
is manifested in a large number of forms: 
heat, electricity, mechanical motion, 
chemical change, etc. In a system of 
bodies forming a complete whole, that is 
to say, in a system that neither gives to 
nor takes from its environment, a certain 
quantity of energy known in one or other 
of the forms enumerated disappears; but 
in other possible forms energy appears 
in corresponding quantities—so that the 
sum of all these quantities multiplied by 
a constant coefficient reproduces integral- 
ly the quantity which has disappeared. 

The plan of Professor Le Dantec’s book 
is admirably adapted for the amateur 
student of science, all technical terms 
being explained in simple language. The 
subjects are divided as follows: The ob- 
jective study of natural bodies; analysis 
of natural and vital phenomena; decom- 
position into functions; agreement of Dar- 
win’s and Lamarck’s systems; phenom- 
ena, evolution, and bipolarity of living 
and not living matter; formation of species 
and appearance of life. Illustrations in 
diagram accompany the volume. 


Lindsay, Thomas M. A History of the Refor- 
mation. 12mo, pp. 631. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


Magill, Edward Hicks. Sixty-five Years in the 


Life of a Teacher (1841-1906). Illustrated with 


portraits. Crown 8vo, pp. 323. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 
Dr. Magill’s autobiography embraces 


the experience of sixty-five years in the 
life of one of the nation’s oldest and most 
prominent educators. 

His career as a teacher began when he 
was sixteen. He is now over eighty, so 
that his career as an educator literally 
spans the whole history of the develop- 
ment of American education. When in 
1841 he entered upon what was to be his 
life-work, educational methods were of 
the crudest. Arithmetic was “‘ciphered’”’ 
individually on slate, blackboards not yet 
having come into use. Steel pens had 
not yet been invented, and the teacher 
was accustomed to go from boy to boy, 
sharpening each one’s quill. Discipline 
was maintained by the wholesome fear of 
corporal punishment, which at that time 
was almost universally regarded as a 
necessary accompaniment of learning. 
Even at that early date, however, Dr. 
Magill disapproved of this ‘‘barbarous’”’ 
usage, and he notes with distinct regret 
the present tendency in some of our 
schools to revive the abandoned practise. 

It was in 1869 that Dr. Magill entered 
upon the work which will always be most 
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closely associated with his name. Swarth- 
more College was opened in this year. 
The history of its origin, the difficulties it 
encountered, the innovations it inaugu- 
rated are given with much detail and form 
one of the most interesting chapters of 
American educational history. 


McCrackan, W. D. The Italian Lakes. Fron- 


tispiece. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 354. Boston: 
C. Page &Co. $2. 

McGaffey. Outdoors. 12mo, pp. 270. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


McGirt, James E. For Your Sweet Sake. Fron- 


tispiece. 312mo, pp. 77. Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Co. §r. 

McKean, Thomas. The Mermaid, and Other 
Poems. 12mo, pp. 45. ,Boston: The Gorham 
Press. $1.25. 

Ober, Frederick A. Ferdinand Magellan. Fron- 
tispiece. Illustrated. r2mo, pp. 300. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. $1 net. 


Ogden, Rollo [Editor]. 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin. 
volumes. Small 8vo, 
The Macmillan Co. $4. 


Mr. Godkin’s life deserved to be nar- 
rated by one who knew him well and 
valued him rightly. His work on behalf 
of good citizenship and enlightened states- 
manship was notable in his generation. 
Its influence is still among us and seems 
likely to project itself some years forward 
beyond our day. 

It is seldom easy to make an interesting 
book of a newspaper editor’s life, but it has 
occasionally been done. Horace Greeley 
did it, but this was by writing the book 
himself—his ‘‘Recollections of a Busy 
Life.’ Henry J. Raymond’s life was 
made the subject of a volume which in its 
day had vogue, tho it is well-nigh forgot- 
ten now, and the forthcoming life of 
Charles A. Dana ought to be well worth 
reading. 

It may be said of the two volumes com- 
piled by Mr. Ogden, the editor who has 
succeeded . Mr. Godkin in the office of 
The Evening Post, that they have dis- 
tinct value and interest. The material 
might perhaps have been brought down 
to one volume through the elimination of 
passages from many letters written by 
Mr. Godkin to the London Daily News 
during the Crimean and our own Civil 
War. These were able letters, probably 
among the best of their time, but they are 
wanting in the personal element that one 
looks for in a biography, so that it is ques- 
tionable if they materially add to the in- 
terest of the present book. 

The personality of Mr. Godkin was not 
only strong and valiant in its public mani- 
festations, but distinctly charming in so- 
cial and epistolary intercourse. Mr. Og- 
den presents phases of the man in these 
relations which form a delightful discov- 
ery to the reader who knew him only as 
the formidable enemy of grafters and char- 
latans. He presents also many interest- 
ing facts connected with the founding 
and maintenance of The Nation in which 
enterprise during the first year $100,000 
were expended and of the work of editing 
which Mr. Godkin in 1870 wrote: ‘‘I can 
not go on indefinitely working very—al- 
most dangerously—hard on $2,000 a year, 
in an enterpise in which I get no vacation 
and which a long fit of illness on my part 
would ruin.” 

The letters to and from Lowell and 
Norton show Mr. Godkin as a friend and 
companion at his very best. This, too, 
may be said of certain letters to women. 
“Tama D.C.L., not an LL.D.,” said he, 


The Lite and Letters of 
With portraits. Two 
pp. 322-278. New York: 
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after he had received this honor at Ox. 
ford, “‘and would hardly speak to an 
LL.D. if I might meet him on the road.” 
Again, he was “‘very sorry for the un- 
known man whom you ought to have 
married.’”’ Having met Lord Russell and 
been asked to sit with him at Assizes he 
wrote to the same young woman: “If you 


L. are brought up for manslaughter, as you 


readily may be, I will do what I can for 
you.” He had much dislike of Kipling, 
“‘He has long been to me,”’ said he, “a 
most pernicious and vulgar person, a poet 
of the barrack-room cads.” 

Mr. Godkin’s estimate of Horace Gree- 
ley, written in 1863, is perhaps the most 
notable one we have of a public man. 
While admitting that it would not be fair 
“‘to criticize too severely either his weap- 
ons or his manner of wielding them,” such 
being the value of his services to the anti- 
slavery and Union causes, at the same 
time Greeley was ‘“‘very imperfectly edu- 
cated, has no great grasp of mind and has 
his brains crammed with half-truths and 
odds and ends of ideas which a man in- 
evitably accumulates who scrapes knowl- 
edge together in fits and starts on his way 
through life.”” He adds that, in political 
life, Greeley “‘has about the same relation 
to a statesman that a leader of gorillas 
has to a general of the regular army.” 
An account of the condition of New York 
politics in 1857, when Mr. Godkin first 
arrived in the city, makes one feel that 
matters after all have improved with us 
to some slight extent. 

The two volumes are published with- 
out either tables of contents, chapter or 
special page headings. The chapters are 
merely numbered, and the one line “Life 
of E. L. Godkin,” runs continuously 
through both volumes on the right, as well 
as the left-hand pages. This renders it 
difficult to consult the book. An index 
of ten pages had been prepared, but this 
can not serve itsown and other purposes too. 


Stewart, Charles D. Partners of Providence. 
Illustrations by C. J. Taylor. 12mo, pp. xii-538. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 

There is something in the raciness oi 
Mr. Stewart’s humor that reminds the 
reader at times of Mark Twain. But it 
would seem that that ‘‘life on the Missis- 
sip’’ is far from being exhausted, and 
the present writer, who has known it 
familiarly, has invested the theme with 
a freshness that was quite unexpected. 
Altho the author has adopted the some- 
what perilous plan of using vernacular 
throughout his book, he has introduced 
so much variety, both in characters and 
incident, as to obviate the monotony usu- 
ally characteristic of books of this kind. 

Those who have enjoyed this author’s 
former novel, ‘‘The Fugitive Blacksmith,” 
will find the present one fully as entertain- 
ing. Sam, and his dog Rags, and Clancy 
form an inimitable trio, and the adven- 
tures incident to their rovings and their 
“‘happy-go-lucky’’ existence are highly 
diverting. The descriptions of life on the 
Missouri River steamboat Speed reveal 
the author’s mastery of this peculiar type 
of Southern life. The account of an 
old-fashioned steamboat race and the de- 
scription of a flat-boat circus are among 
the inimitable features of the book. The 
illustrations by C. J. Taylor, of which 
there are more than a hundred, are in com- 
plete sympathy with the text. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


The Gipsy’s Song. 
By IsaBEL CLARKE, 


Beloved, I may not call you back, 
But all the birds are calling you— 
The plovers from the fresh-plowed track, 
The lark from yonder web of blue. 


Oh, heart of mine—I see from here 

Through wide fields filled with slender wheat, 
The little path you trod last year 

Beside me with such weary feet! 


_ The road is sweet with scented may, 
: The pale wild roses are in bloom, 
The long track of the western way 
Shows white across the wold’s gray gloom. 


Tho all things strive to prison you, 
And hold you to my heart in vain— 
The fields you may not wander through, 
The silver lances of the rain; 


Yet always in my forth-faring 
I gladden that your lamp is lit, 
And that for you earth’s prisoning 
Is past with all the pain of it. 
—From The Outlook (London). 


The Far-Off Call. 
i: 


If out beyond the city’s farthest edge 
There were no roads that led through sleepy towns, 
No winds to blow through any thorny hedge, 
No pathways over hazel-tufted downs, 
I might not, when the day begins, be sad 
Because I toil among the money-mad. 


II. 


If out beyond the distant hill there lay 
No valley graced by any winding stream, 
And if no slim, white steeples far away 
Might mark the spots where drowsy hamlets dream, 
I could, perhaps, at midday be content 
Where striving millions at their tasks are bent 


Ill. 


If far away from noise and strife and care 
There were no buds to swell on waiting trees, 
No mating birds to spill upon the air 
The liquid sweetness of their melodies, 
I might, at sunset be serene and proud 
Because a few had seen me in the crowd. 
—From The Chicago Record-Herald. 


The Edict of The Sex. 
By Evia WHEELER WILcox. 


Two thousand years had passed since Christ was born, 
When suddenly there rose a mighty host 

Of women, sweeping to a central goal 

As many rivers sweep on to the sea. 

They came from mountains, valleys, and from coasts, 
And from all lands, all nations, and all ranks, 
Speaking all languages, but thinking one, 

And that one language—Peace. 


‘*Listen,”’ they said, 
And straighway was there silence on the earth. 
For men were dumb with wonder and surprize. 
‘‘Listen, O mighty masters of the world, 
And hear the edict of all womankind: 
Since Christ his new commandment gave to men, 
Love one another, full two thousand years 
Have passed away, yet earth is red with blood. 
The strong male rulers of the world proclaim 
Their weakness, when we ask that war shall cease. 
Now will the poor weak women of the world 
Proclaim their strength, and say that war shall end. 
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j The soap you find in most sleeping 
cars and hotels is, usually, not the kind 

of soap you use at home. 

As a rule, it is highly perfumed—and 
artificially colored. Possibly, you like 
that kind of soap. Probably, you do 
not. But, in a hotel, you have no choice. 

So, here’s a suggestion—slip a half 
cake of Ivory Soap in your toilet-case 
before you leave home. 

With it, you can keep your hands, 
face and body scrupulously clean. If 
necessary, you can use it for shaving. 
Thousands of men do; and like it. 


Ivory Soap 20s + At Bioets, 
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Can’t Smell it! Can’t See it! 


Garbage in 


Witt’s Can 


is odorless, out of sight, will not attract flies, and dogs can’t 
get at it. 

Close-fitting lid; water-tight; mever-eak bottom; made 
s triple-strong by riveting, flanging and extra heavy steel bands 
h Tiveted around top and bottom. A necessity where neatness 
) and perfect sanitary conditions are valued. 
: Imitations of ‘‘Witt’s Can” lack the splendid strength and 
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on can and lid. 
; SizEs—Witt's Can, No. 1, 153x25 inches; No. 2, 18x25; No. 
3, 20}x25. Witt’s Pail, No. 7, 5 gallons; No. 8, 7 gallons, 

All steel, corrugated, galvanized, water-tight, odor-proof, 

(close-fitting lid). Look for the yellow label. 

Ask at the Stores for WITT’S CAN and see that 
“Witt’s Can” is stamped on lid and botiom. 

If not on sale in your town order direct from us. Use it and if you don’t 
like it we’ll pay for its return and promptly refund your money. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


durability of the genuine. Besure the name ‘‘Witt’s’’ is . 
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| Hear, then, our edict: Never from this day 
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6% 


Capital and Surplus 
$300,000.00 


Certificates of Deposit 
dade Tee ca on 
approved real estate 


Established 
in 1886 





YOU CANNOT FIND A MORE PROFITABLE INVEST- 
MENT WHERE APPROVED SECURITY IS FURNISHED 





@ THE SALT LAKE SECURITY AND 
TRUST COMPANY of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, issues Certificates of Deposit in 
amounts from one hundred dollars to five 
thousand dollars. 


@ The average rate of interest on the money 
loaned by this Company upon approved 
securities is 8% or upwards per annum, 
which enables us to pay 6% compound 
interest, being 100% better than an invest- 
ment at 3%, and 50% better than an invest- 
ment at 4%. = 


@ The soundness of our policy has been 
proven by nineteen years of successful ex- 
perience. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF OUR 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT: 


@ Their redemption is provided for by 
secured bonds and mortgages and a with- 
drawal fund in a United States depository. 


@ Interest is paid monthly, quarterly, or 
semi-annually as desired, at the rate of 6% 
per annum. 


@ They make a desirable investment for 
trust funds which might be needed on short 
notice or left undisturbed for years. The 
accumulated interest in such cases grows 
into a material addition to the original in- 
vestment. 





Forms of these Certificates, list of bonds and mortgages, by which they. are secured, and an 


further information desired will be furnished on request. 


Write for our free booklet *F.”’ 





SALT LAKE SECURITY @ TRUST CO. 


F. E. McGurRrIn, President 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


















Capital and Surplus that give security to the deposi- 
tor. Capital and Surplus stand between the deposi- 
tor and any possible loss or shrinkage in the securi- 
ties held by the bank. 

The Capital and Surplus of this bank amount to 
Six and One-half Million Dollars, a margin of safe 
ty that assures absolute security for every dollar en- 
trusted to us. 

Send to-day for free booklet ‘‘T” explaining our 
system of receiving deposits by mail. 
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SAVINGS & TRUSTCO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


Acharming volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. 
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Try it Yourself for 10 Days 
WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


If not satisfactory, retur: it and no questions asked 
Daus’ Tip Top Duplicator is the result of 25 years, 
experience and 1s used and endorsed by 
thousands of business houses and individu- 
als. 100 copies from pen-written and 50 
copies from type-written original—Clear, 
y Clean, Perfect. Complete Duplicator, Cap 
size (prints 8% x 13 in.) price $5.00. 

The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Company 
Daus Bidg., 111 John Street, New York 










Convertible Bonds 


We have just issued the 3rd Edition of 
our 8-page circular describing practically 
all of the Convertible Bonds now upon the 
New York market. 


The circular explains why such invest- 
ments are especially attractive to well- 
informed and conservative buyers. 


As Investment Bankers our experi- 
ence covers many years, and we make 
it a specialty to render the very best of 
service to individual buyers. Properly 
selected investments are based upon 
safety and income yield combined. 


Simply write for Circular No. 456. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Sts. New York 
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Your Idle Money 


should be working for you. 
In very few cities is it possible 
to pay four per cent on deposits. 
Rochester is one of these excep- 
tional cities. Her industries are 
‘prosperous and money is in demand on the most 
approved security. 

The UNION TRUST COMPANY is regularly 
organized under the strict banking laws of New 
York and offers a safe and convenient depository 
for your funds be they large or small. 

If you are now receiving less than four per 
cent is there any reason why you should not 
transfer your money to us today? 

Booklet “Banking By Mail’ on request. 


* Union Trust Company 








Rochester, N. Y. 
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Will any woman on the crust of earth 

Mother a warrior. We have sworn the oath 
And will go barren to the waiting tomb 

Rather than breed strong sons, at war's behest, 
Or bring fair daughters into life to bear 

The pains of travail for no end but war. 

Ay! let the race die out for lack of babes: 
Better race-suicide than endless wars! 

Better a silent world than noise of guns 

And clash of armies. 


‘*Long we asked for peace, 
And oft you promised—but to fight again. 

At last you told us war must ever be 

While men existed, laughing at our plea 

For the disarmament of all mankind. 

Then in our hearts flamed such a mad desire 
For peace on earth as lights the world at times 
With some great conflagration; and it spread 
From distant land to land, from sea to sea, 
Until all women thought as with one mind 
And spoke as with one voice; and now behold! 
The great Crusading Syndicate of Peace, 
Filling all space with one supreme resolve. 
Give us, O men, your word that war shall end: 
Disarm the world, and we will give you sons— 
Sons to construct, and daughters to adorn 

A beautiful new earth, where there shall be 
Fewer and finer people, opulence 

And opportunity and peace for all. 

Until you promise peace, no shrill birth-cry 
Shall sound again upon the aging earth. 

We wait your answer.” 


: And the world was still 
While men considered. 
—From The Cosmopolitan (May). 


WHERE THE SMALL INVESTOR LOSES. 


Writing in The Saturday Evening Post on the small 
investor and the way in which he and his money 
are often parted, Mr. Charles G. Dawes, ex-controller 
of the currency, warns people of this class against 
‘‘the ‘get-rich-quick’ plans with which they are 
beset.” In particular he warns against those wild- 
cat enterprises whose: lurid pretensions fill pages of 
the advertising sections of some of the press—a 
class of concerns whose patronage is not sought 
“T be- 
lieve,’”’ he says, ‘‘that in the vast majority of cases 
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moderate sums of money can not be invested safely 
so as to bring in more than a reasonable interest 


return.’”” The small investor is not in a position 
to get the inside knowledge of prospective invest- 
Fur- 


thermore, he points out, when the capitalist goes 


ments which the capitalist deems essential. 


into the market he is generally in the position of 
being desirous of buying from others, while the 
small investor, on the other hand, ‘‘is in a position 
where other people are desirous of selling to him.” 
One should be wary, therefore, when considering 
propositions which promise unusually large returns. 
There is no reason why a stranger should offer an 
exceptional bargain, he continues, in these days of 
prosperity when exceptional bargains, as a rule, 
do not go begging. He then analyzes the position 
of the small investor, comparing it with that of the 
capitalist, and shows that the former, lacking the 
advantages of the richer man, can not expect safely 
to realize similar profits. We read, in part: 


The capitalist, if he buys at a profit to others, 
generally knows what that profit is and measures it 
in its relation to the profit which he hopes to realize 
on the purchase. The small investor generally 
never knows what the profit of the seller is. Where 
the seller fixes his own profit, it is almost always 
larger, other things being equal, than the amount 





A Wonderful Tonic is *: 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Cooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels that 





tired feeling during spring and summer. 
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of profit which results from negotiation. In the 
majority of proffers of mining and plantation stock 
through newspapers, the man who buys is paying 
a profit fixt by the seller for his own benefit, 
Large capital makes a preliminary investigation at 
its Own expense. The small investor either acts 
upon no investigation, or upon an investigation paid 
for by the seller. Large capital negotiates for a 
price with the true value in mind. The small inves- 
tor generally buys without knowledge of the real 
value. 

What chance has the small investor? You know 
nothing from the advertisement as to whether the 
promoters are men of past business success. Many 
men who are known business failures in their own 
communities are often long-distance millionaires} 
Often they are broken plungers whose brief success 


was widely chronicled, but whose gradual business | 


relapse has naturally not been heralded. 

Do not put too much faith in what names seem 
to mean. Find out, by inquiry from some one who 
knows, just what they do mean. If you have no 
way of finding out the character and past business 
record of the men, do not invest. 

A banker in one of our great city banks once 





asked a man to invest some of his personal funds in | 


his own business. The latter had a business, which, 
tho very successful, was not one of great mag- 
nitude. He had never had any business relations 
with the banker or his bank. Naturally surprized, 
the business man asked the banker why he selected 
him and his business, in view of his close relations 
to the great business leaders of the city. The banker 
replied: 

‘‘Because you are successful, and it is your busi- 
ness. I am almost daily asked by business men to 
join them in outside ventures, but they won't take 
my money in their own business. When I join a 
coterie of men in an outside investment, as an almost 
invariable rule we all lose; and yet every one of us 
may be a success in our own business. I have had 
so many experiences of this sort that if even Marshall 
Field should have asked me to join him in a manu- 
facturing business or a mining venture, I should 
have declined. But if he had said: ‘Put some of 
your money into my business,’ I would have given 
him all I had. Now men, when they are far along 
in business, do not want, as a rule, to take outside 
money in such form as largely to share the results 
of their work with others. Naturally, if they need 





IN A SHADOW 


Inveterate Tea Drinker Feared Paralysis. 





Steady use of either tea or coffee often 
produces alarming symptoms as the poison 
(caffeine) contained .in these beverages acts 
with more potency in some persons than in 
others. 

‘*[ was never a coffee drinker,” writes an 
Ill. woman, ‘‘but a tea drinker. Iwas very 
nervous, had frequent spells of sick head- 
ache and heart trouble, and was subject at 
times to severe attacks of bilious colic. 

‘‘No end of sleepless nights—would have 
spells at night when my right side would 
get numb and tingle like a thousand needles 
were pricking my flesh. At times I could 
hardly put my tongue out of my mouth and 
my r ght eye and ear were affected. 

‘*The doctors told me I was liable to be- 
come paralyzed at any time, so I was in 
constant dread. I took medicine of various 
doctors and no end of patent medicine—all 
to no good. 

‘‘The doctors told me to quit using tea, 
but I thought I could not live without it— 
that it was my only stay, I had been a tea 
drinker for twenty-five years; was under 
the doctor’s care for fifteen. 

‘* About six months ago, I finally quit tea 
and commenced to drink Postum. 

‘*T have never had one spell of sick head- 
ache since and only one light attack of bil- 
ious colic. Have quit having those numb 
spells at night, sleep well and my heart is 
getting stronger all the time. Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’”’ in 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 
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Investment There I[s? 


First Mortgage Security on New York 
City Real Estate Net- 
ting 444 per cent. with 
principal and interest 
guaranteed. Write 
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 - Five per cent. interest 
and your money on de- 
mand at any time. 
That is what this 
company offers you. 
Interest is paid for 
every day your money 
is on deposit—no matter how long or how 
short the period may be. 

And every dollar is absolutely secured by 
double the amount in first mortgages on 
improved real estate, deposited with one of 
the largest trust companies in Baltimore. 

You can’t find any sounder or better in- 
vestment for your money. 





You will be interested in 
the booklet. Write today. 








CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 




















There’s a Spencerian Pen made for you. 
Spencerian Pens are famous for their 
durability, evenness cf ‘apps, workman- 
ship and quality of metal. 

Every ‘Ppancosinn Pen perfect. No 
seconds. 

Sample card of 12 pens, different pat- 
terns, sent to any address for 6 cents in 


postage. Address 
SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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the fluctuations of the stock market. Interest 7% 
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COUPON BOND | 





Have you ever noticed the 
clean, beautiful appearance of 
certain letters, and the unkempt 
down at the heel appearance of 
others ? . 


It’s all in the paper 





.To have your letters look «‘right’” you 
must have the paper that’s made right. 

And to get the best results—to as- 
sure the appearance of your correspon- 
dence you must use 


COUPON BOND 


The De Luxe Business Paper 


COUPON BOND has a quality and 
appearance that no other bond papers 
possess, because no other bond paper 
is so finely and carefully made. It 
has a fine clean look that impresses the 
correspondent at first glance and wins 
immediate advantage for its user. 

It pays to use COUPON BOND. 
Look for the water-mark ««“GQOUPON 
BONN’? when you buy your next 
paper —and don’t let your printer 
prejudice you in favor of a paper pay- 
ing him better profit at the expense of 
paper value to you. 


Write us on your business letter head 
or send 10c. stamps for full sample 
line of COUPON BOND papers, 
white and in colors, and name of local 
printer or stationer who can supply you. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Business Paper tn America 


HOLYOKE See MASS. 











money, they borrow it and pay interest on it without 
sharing profits beyond that extent.” ..... 

Out of all this let us deduce a rule: Try to invest 
your money with successful business men in the 
business in which they have succeeded. 

In reading a newspaper advertisement of stocks, 
do so always with a skeptical spirit, just as you would 
regard a strange individual who would call at your 
house claiming to be able to sell something at less 
than its real value. Jt you see something in the 
advertisement which tempts you to invest, you will, 
unless you are a fool, investigate the advertised 
proposition as you would the proposition made by 
astranger. These are some of the proper questions 
upon which your mind should be made clear: Who 
are you, who offer the stock? As you ask me to 
regard your representations as trustworthy, refer 
me to those of whom I know, who will vouch for 
your character and trustworthiness. As you are 
offering me stock in a company, please tell me in 
percentages how the stock is allotted. What per 
cent. of the total stock has gone to the people who 
formerly owned the property bought by the cor- 
poration? What per cent. of the stock represents 
good-will? What per cent. of the stock is sold for 
cash like that you propose to sell me? To whom 
does the cash go—to the company’s treasury, or to 
buy stock already issued for good-will to others? 
What is the relation of the cash cost or selling value 
of the property of the company to the amount of 
its stock issues? Has it ample working capital? 
What is its indebtedness? Are its titles or patents 
in dispute? What are the salaries of its officers? 
Now these questions would be only some of the 
preliminary questions which the experienced inves- 
tor would ask before taking up the equally impor- 
tant ones relative to the nature, condition, and pros- 
pects of the business itself. How much of this kind 
of information have you, who, after reading the 
flamboyant advertisement in the paper, fill in for 
a few dollars the coupon application for mining or 
plantation stock printed in the margin of the adver- 
tisement? Poor fool, the man who follows off a 
bunco-steerer is more excusable than you. He 
has at least had the opportunity of passing a hasty 
judgment upon the personal appearance of the 
scoundrel who is after his money. You are simply 
biting on a hook with the bait half off, without even 
seeing whether the fisherman looks benevolent. 
How chary is the fool of displaying his folly? 

These are the days when the bankers listen to the 
confidences of the unfortunates who have been 
buying stocks on ‘‘straight tips’’ and who bring in 
their remaining sound collaterals to borrow enough 
to pay up their losses with the brokers. How quiet 
they are—these same men who were telling a few 
months ago how they bought this or that stock 
upon which their judgment had been vindicated by 
this or that profit. We hear of the successes; but 
of the failures which outnumber them, we seldom 
hear except when stern necessity reveals them. 
But our sympathies are not so much excited by 
this class of fools. 

I know of a poor scrubwoman who invested five 
dollars in one share of doubtful mining stock in 
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CANNON BALL’ PEN 

Why does an ordinary pen always balk and 
catch and splutter just at the psychological moment 
when you can’t afford a mechanical interruption? 

The Aluminoid Cannon Ball is fast as thought, 
smooth as gold, ball pointed and will write on 
anything. 

Present yourself with a box of Cannon 
Balls. Samples mailed on receipt of four cents 
postage. For sale by stationers 


A. L. SALOMON @ CO. 


347 Broadway New York City 














answer to a newspaper advertisement. The secre- 
tary who opened the mail in which that letter was 
received, if he was honest, must have felt like reach- 
ing for his employer’s sneaking face with a strong 
right arm and a doubled fist. 

Bloodsuckers, scoundrels—these names sound 
too mild for such men. Before the eyes of an honest 
and experienced business man they would cringe 
and whine.like egg-sucking dogs caught in the act. 

How far away seem the days of the millennium 
when we see such men parading as the friends of the 
poor and at the same time offering to sell them 
speculative stocks. 

And what is the result? Led like sheep to the 
slaughter, a long procession of the misguided poor 
are parting with the savings which have been made 
possible by the most magnificent season of pros- 
perity the nation has ever known. Many a poor 
wretch, drawing his savings-bank account now in 





An increasing number of Americans are finding their way 
to the bracing East Coast of England, especially to the 
neighborhood of Felixstowe, which is an exceptionally 
attractive watering place, within easy reach of London, 

ssessing a fine beach for bathing, pe links, many 

oman remains, and other matters of interest. The 
already good Hotel accommodation has been further in- 
| creased for the coming summer season by the magnificent 
| Felix Hotel, an illustration of which appears elsewhere in 
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Life Insurance 
Essentials 


Premium Rates: 


LOW; commensurate’ with abso- 
lute safety. 


Liberal Policies: 


Every proper freedom and benefit 
to Policyholder. 


Simplicity: 
The Prudential Policy has all 
privileges, options, and values 
plainly set forth. 


Security: 
A foundation principle of all Pru- 
dential contracts. 


Good Administration: 


The Prudential has always kept 
ahead of the times. Integrity, 
Honesty and Economy character- 
ize the administration. 


Dividends: 
Liberal Dividend returns to Poli- 
cyholders. 





Send for booklet by Alfred Henry Lewis, 
“My Conversion to Life Insurance,” and 
Information of Policy at yourage. Dept. R. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey 


John F. Dryden Home Office : 
President Newark, N. J. 
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the hope of getting rich quick, will, in the coming 
years of industrial depression, wander the streets 
of our cities without work and without bread. God 
ive us common sense. 

This is a hard world in business. It always has 
been, and always will be. There are many good 
and generous men in it. There are many who will 
lend a helping hand to you in your adversity, but 
in the time of need you will not find them among 
the men who tried to get you to embark in specu- 
lation with your little surplus and to sell you some- 
thing which would help you to ‘‘easy money.” 


& 


PERSONAL 


A Maker of Modern Egypt.—For nearly thirty 
years Lord Cromer has been representing the English 
Government in Egypt; for twenty-three years of 
that time he has been virtual ruler there. So de- 
pendent upon his administration has been the 
prosperity of the country he governed that the press 
are voicing the opinion that no one else will 
quite fill the place left vacant by his resignation. 
‘Nowhere else the world over,’’ declares the New 
York Evening Post, ‘‘has the attempt of a superior 
race to guide a backward one been on the whole so 
praiseworthy’’ as this British administration of 
Egypt under Lord Cromer. And the Washington 
Times adds in appreciation: ‘*‘When the Cape-to- 
Cairo railroad shall have been completed; when the 
expanding commerce of the Suez route shall have 
been merged with the tidal wave of the new traffic 
of the second greatest continent: when the new 
Alexandria shall have outgrown, as one day it will, 
the glories of the ancient metropolis; when the new 
and modern Egypt shall have revived in a new form 
the greatness of the motherland of ancient civiliza- 
tion—then will the world recognize the genius of 
Lord Cromer.”’ Similar acknowledgments are found 
in many other papers of this country. Speaking 





APPENDICITIS 


Not at all Necessary to Operate in Many 
Cases. 





Automobiles and Appendicitis scare some 
people before they are hit. 

Appendicitis is often caused by too much 
starch in the bowels. Starch is hard to di- 
gest and clogs a the digestive machinery— 
also tends to form cakes in the cecum. 
(That’s the blind pouch at entrance to the 
appendix.) 

AN. H. girl had appendicitis, but lived 
on milk for awhile—then Grape-Nuts and 
got well without an operation. 

She says: ‘‘ Five years ago while at school, 
I suffered terribly with constipation and in- 
digestion.’’ (Too much starch, white bread, 
potatoes, etc., which she did not digest. ) 

“‘Soon after I left school I had an attack 
of appendicitis and for thirteen weeks lived 
on milk and water. When I recovered 
enough to eat solid food there was nothin 
that would agree with me, until a frien 
recommended Grape-Nuts. 

‘When I began to eat Grate-Nuts I 
weighed 98 lbs., but I soon grew to 115 Ibs. 
The distress after eating left me entirely and 
now I am like a new person.”’ 

(A little Grape-Nuts dissolved in hot water 
or milk would have been much better for 
this case than milk alone, for the starchy 
part of the wheat and barley is changed into 
a form of digestible sugar in making Grape- 
Nuts.) Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.” 
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has widened its market until it includes the 


has become the type- 


writer of over 300,000 operators and has, during 
1906, broken every previous record of sales, 
because it has from the beginning best met every 


The tri-color feature of the Smith Premier Type- 
writer is recognized as the greatest improvement in 
modern typewriter construction—yet in providing it, 
none of the strong fundamental features, for which 
the Smith Premier has always been noted, have 
been sacrificed. Complete literature on request. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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UNDER PONTIUS PILATE 


A powerful religious historical novel 
written in a most vivid and intensely in- 
tonneting manner. By William Schuyler. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 
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Model M, Straight Line Body, $950 


Supreme Among Small Cars 

Doesn't the fact that last year the sale of 
Cadillacs of the 10 horse power type exceeded 
the combined sale of any thee models of 
other makes carry a pretty strong conviction 
of superiority > 

This record is a result of the wonderful efh- 
ciency of the Cadillac single-cylinder engine 
—a bit of mechanism so perfect in construction 
that ithas successfully withstood the test of five 
years of severe service in thousands of cars. 
Thus while others were experimenting and 
changing, we stuck to time-tried principles we 
knew were correct, until to-day there is abso- 
lutely no question as to the supremacy 


of the Single- 


It is 

the favorite 

among owners of 

large touring cars who want a 

thoroughly dependable small car for general 

utility purposes. It is the choice of those 

who know motor quality. Every day adds 

to its prestige and every day more forcibly 

roves that the Single-Cylinder Cadillac is 

THE. IDEAL CAR for those who desire 

a motor vehicle which will afford the maxi- 

mum of pleasure and service with the mini- 

mum of expense, the car which affords all 
there is in motoring—except the troubles. 


Model M fS.ndtint Pine orVictere bodys; S900 McaD) 
$] 35 (Catalog 

’ M-AD) 

GHO0 isi 


‘utalog 
3-AD) 
Catalog 
H AD) 
Prices F. 0. B. Detroit; Lamps not included. 
Send for special Catalog of car in which you 
are interested, as above designated 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Ten Days Free 
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ays Free 
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Sold by Auto Supply Houses or by us direct. 
Worth your while to write for Free Booklet today. 


RACINE METAL CHAIR CO. 
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ting extra seats in your tonneau 

Sout crowding or unloading. 
Very strong, perfectly conven- 
ient—folds flat to stow in box or 


RACINE, WIS. 


for the English press, Mr. C. F. Moberly Bell, manager 
of the London Times, is quoted as follows in the 
New York Times : 


“In Evelyn Baring, Lord Cromer, we have, con- 
sidering the magnitude of the work he has accom- 
plished, certainly the biggest living Englishman. 
I have known him very intimately since about the 
year 1877. He then came out to Egypt as English 
member of the Public Debt Commission. The 
finances of Egypt at that time necessitated an in- 
quiry which was made by a commission of the 
Powers. Evelyn, then Major, Baring was the Eng- 
lish member; and tho his name never came prom- 
inently forward it was generally recognized that he 
was the ruling member of the commission. 

“‘Some time afterward he was named English 
Controller General, the Government of Egypt being 
then practically in the hands of an English and a 
French Controller. The French Controller was 
M. de Bligniéres. One heard a great deal of M. de 
Bligniéres, one heard nothing of Major Baring, and 
yet every one knew while M. de Bligniéres was the 
prominent actor, the real man who pulled the strings 
was Major Baring. 

“‘He then received the offer of the position of 
Finance Minister in India, which he accepted. A 
great deal of the future trouble in Egypt was due to 
his absence at that stormy period. The rebellion 
of the Egyptian army in 1881, and the occupation 
of Egypt oy British troops in 1882, followed while 
he was absent and owing to a variety of causes into 
which it is unnecessary to enter. The state of the 
country at the end of the year 1883 was little re- 
moved from chaos. The authority of the Khedive 
was gone, and the English were afraid of taking the 
responsibility of reorganizing the Government. 

“‘At this period Major Baring, who had then 
become Sir Evelyn Baring, was appointed to succeed 
Sir Edward Malet, and his reign in. Egypt commenced 
from about Jan. 1, 1884. The change was almost 
immediate. In place of disorganization there was 
the rapid gathering together into one hand of all 
the strings of administration. At the same time 
there was no hurried change, there was no revolution, 
but little by little he took in hand every single 
department. 

‘“‘A very free hand was given him, because it 
was known that if any attempt were made to thwart 
him he would resign. He reformed every individual 
department. He obtained men from England. He 
left the nominal authority to the Khedive and to 
the Khedive’s Ministers and Assistants, who prac- 
tically ruled the country under him. 

‘“‘The progress that Egypt has made in these 
twenty-three years is hardly credible to any one 
who did not know the country then and now. I 
was in Egypt myself only a year ago for the first 
time in sixteen years, and tho I had seen the effect 
of the first six years of the administration of Lord 
Cromer, as his title now was, I was completely 
staggered by the extraordinary changes which had 
taken place in the sixteen years in which I had been 
absent.” 


Westinghouse, Inventor and Business Man. 
—The great wealth of Mr. George Westinghouse, 
according to Clifford Smyth, who writes in the April 
Munsey, is due even more to the fact that he is a 
thorough business man than to the fact that he is 
a most ingenious inventor. Many men who have 
the inventive faculty are unable to put their work 
successfully on the market, so that ‘‘ the inventor 
stays poor; his promotor grows rich.’ Mr. West- 
inghouse, on the other hand, by a combination of 
business and creative talent, is now at the head of 
fifty thousand employees, president of thirty cor- 
porations having a combined capital of two hundred 
million dollars, and possessor of a private fortune 
of many millions. He is best known, perhaps, as 
the inventor of the air-brake, and yet in many other 
mechanical branches he has shown his hand. The 


writer tells thus of his varied activities: 


When he conceived the idea of the air-brake Mr. 





Westinghouse was a youth of twenty. That was 




















You are satisfied to pay $1000 to 
$5000 for a car. 

It’s the car you have carefully 
studied. You have taken the best 
advice you could get in selecting it, 
to make sure of comfort and freedom 
from trouble. | 

But, how about the tires? Are they 
up to the standard of the car? 

Maybe tires forming the “regular 
equipment” of that car are going to 
mar the whole pleasure of a season’s 
riding. You perhaps have already 
suffered from “the fear that some- 
thing may happen any minute.” 

You can avoid all worry, all dread 
of trouble by stipulating Goodyear 
Detachable A uto- Tires on Goodyear 
Universal Rims. They will cost 
little if any extra, and your $1000 to 
$5000 car will be safeguarded against 
tire troubles. 

Because Goodyear Detachable 
Auto-Tires are 90 % Puncture Proof, 
cannot develop ‘mud boils” or “sand 
blisters”—are wonderfully free from 
“blow-outs” and can’t creep, rim-cut 
or come off the rim, even tf ridden 
deflated. 


It takes only 30 seconds to change 
them with “no tools but the hands.” 

Let us tell you why, at one of our 
branches, or at our factory. Or write 
for our new booklet ‘* How to Select 
an Automobile Tire.” 











The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Liberty Street, Akron, Ohio 


BRANCHES: Boston, 261 Dartmouth Street; 
Chicago, +2--4 Michigan Avenue; Cincinnati, 317 
E. Fifth Street; Los Angeles, 932 8. Main Street; 
Buffalo, 119 Main Street; Denver, 220 Sixteenth 
Street; New York, cor. Sixty-Fourth St. and 
Broadway; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan Street; San 
Francisco; Detroit, 246 Jefferson Avenue; B 
delphia, 1406 Ridge Avenue. 














THE INCUBATOR BABY 


The cleverest and most unique story of the year, by 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


‘fA delicious satire which will be enjoyed by all 
families where the real baby, reared by the natural 
processes, is the monarch of the crib, and all interven- 
ing spaceand time.” —Pittsburg Post. 12 mo, cloth, 75¢. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRES YOUR OWN 











Imbued with the Spirit of Speed by tremendous resiliency; given phenomenal endurance and strength by 
extreme toughness of material; made subject to perfect control by scientific construction and design, these 
tires travel faster, farther, fairer, with vastly less wear and tear, than any other make of tires in the world. 
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With flat corrugated tread 
—for ALL cars—A great, 
fast touring tire 
See that Pennsylvania Clincher Tires are specified for your new car. 
Write for our Tire Booklet 
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New York, 1741 Broadway 
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Yi can get real solid mahogany furniture, 0 veneer or slain 

imitation, or solid oak by the WHITTELSEY SYSTEM 
and save 75 per cent. New York’s best known designers are 
only used in developing our styles, which are brand new, and in 
buying from us you get furniture that is elegant, solid and im- 
pressive, and an ornament to any home. The ordinary furniture 
house does not carry such quality of goods as these. 


WHITTELSEY SYSTEM FURNITURE is made of solid 
wood ( finest solid African or Cuban Mahogany or solid oak). It 
is manufactured and sold on 20th Century methods, and is shipped 
to you in knock-down form, which saves. half the freight. Every 
piece is carefully designed and set up before leaving the factory, 
and we guarantee (with the privilege of returning the goods at 
our expense) that any man, woman, or handy boy can put it 
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CLEVELAND, 2134-6 E. 9th St. 
San Fran., 512-14 Mission St. 
Lonpvon, 26 City Road 
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forty years ago, and since then the use of this device 
has become a matter of course in the running of all 
railroad trains. There is not a passenger line in 
the world to-day which does not count the air-brake 
as an essential of its equipment. In the United 
States it was made obligatory on all railroads by an 
act of Congress passed ten years ago. 

A unique feature in this remarkable triumph is 
that the air-brake is still in the hands of the inven- 
tor, protected by about fifteen hundred patents, 
and manufactured exclusively by him in the United 
States and in Europe. Forty years ago every car 
of a railroad train had to have its own brakeman, 
each working independently of the others, and with 
comparative slowness and uncertainty, at the sound 
of a far-away engineer’s whistle. With the air- 
brake in use, trains stop themselves automatically 
in case of accident; while in ordinary running, a 
train can be brought to a standstill in a very short 
distance by the movement of a single lever in the 
engine-cab. The superlative success of an inven- 
tion so thoroughly practical as this one, and so 
much in advance of the primitive mechanical meth- 
ods in vogue during the early days of railroading, 
seems credible enough. Nevertheless, to gain recog- 
nition for his air-brake was probably the most diffi- 
cult problem Mr. Westinghouse has ever had to 
solve. 

None of the railroad managers of earlier days 
would listen to the amazing claims made by the en- 
thusiastic young inventor. Altho he had served 
creditably in the engineering corps of the navy dur- 
ing the Civil War, and, at the age of fifteen, had 
perfected a rotary steam-engine of his own, as well 
as a railway ‘‘frog’’—the manufacture of which he 
afterward abandoned because, it is said, he found 
it would never wear out—Mr. Westinghouse was 
practically unknown outside of his father’s machine- 
shop in Schenectady. With his lack of prestige it 
took a long time before even an initial test could be 
secured for the new invention., When a public trial 
was at last made, however, the success of the air- 
brake was proved beyond further cavil. 

Mr. Westinghouse now showed the shrewd, practical 
business side of his character, Instead of selling the 
air-brake outright to the railroads, he organized a 





company and built a machine-shop for its manu- 
facture in Pittsburg—the first of the long series of 
Westinghouse works which have sprung up since 
then in more than one city in the United States and 
Europe. 

Possibly it was due to the wearying difficulties 
which he encountered in gaining a hearing for his 
own first great invention that Mr. Westinghouse in 
his subsequent career has ever evinced a tendency 
to give full consideration to the claims of new in- 
ventors seeking an advantageous field for their pro- 
ductions. The consequence of this tendency has 
been that the thirty companies at present repre- 
senting the Westinghouse interests have become the 
repository of a greater number and diversity of in- 
ventions than have ever before been brought to- 
gether in one gigantic combination. Approximately 
fifteen thousand patents are thus under the control 
of Mr. Westinghouse to-day. Of course, these pat- 
ents have varied degrees of productiveness. The 
writer once asked Mr. Westinghouse if he considered 
them all valuable. 

“No,” he answered, ‘‘many of them are not worth 
the paper they are written on. But it is sometimes 
cheaper to get rid of an invention by buying it.” 

The capacity for investigating and finding out 
whatever is good in the original work of other men 
has made Mr. Westinghouse a leader in a field which 
is, according to him, more fruitful in inventions to- 
day than any other. When he first turned his at- 
tention to electricity, the direct-current system— 
a system meaning a great money outlay and a rela- 
tively small return—was alone in use. Recognizing 
its serious limitations in the transmission of power 
over long distances, and looking about for a solution 
of the problem he had set himself, he chanced to 
meet Gaulard and Gibbs in Paris, twenty years ago. 
These two men were the discoverers of the alterna- 
ting electric current. Mr. Westinghouse investigated 
their discovery, found that it was what he wanted, 
and purchased the patents controlling it. 

The introduction of the new system, which Mr. 
Westinghouse has since applied, with the help of 
numerous inventions of his own, to every field of 
electrical industry, was met with prolonged oppo- 
sition in the United States. There was endless 
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Z*wipe 
OFF THE DIRT 

Planning Spring improvements? 

Plan to make them fermanent—plan to 
use SANITAS, the washable wall covering. 

SANITAS has the beauty of the finest 
wall paper, but, unlike paper, can neither 
fade nor stain. A few smooches are enough 
to ruin wall paper, while all dirt and dust 
can be wiped from SANITAS and leave no 
mark. Waterproof. 

SANITAS is made on strong muslin with 
oil and paints in many beautiful patterns, 
with dull surface like paper, and glazed 
surface like tile. Costs no more than good 
cartridge paper. 


$200 in Prizes for Photographs of 


SANITAS. 
We want photographs showing what SANITAS 
has done, and for those of the most artistic interiors 


we will give four prizes, Ist, BLOO; 2d, SSO; 
3d and 4th, 2S each, 

The contest is open to all who desire to enter, 
without charge or consideration of any kind. Cén- 
testunts need not, personally, be users of SANITAS, 
Photographs must be received by May 28, and to be 
our property. Prizes to be awarded June 27. 


Send for samples of SANITAS, together 
with special pencil sketches of artistic and 
suggestive interiors. Send now. 
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12-14 H. P. Touraboui, $825 


I} know of no other car that 
gives such value as 


the «¢ Maxwell’’—taken dollar for dollar. And Ido not make this statement 
merely because the <‘ Maxwell’’ sells at so reasonable a price. You cannot buy 
a car anywhere, at any price, which can furnish more real satisfaction as an all- 
around utility. 

That is what I want to impress upon you: The ‘« Maxwell’? is nothing like 
a racer—nothing like a fad machine—it is simply a sure, safe, solid, lasting 
motor car for general family use. The “Maxwell” Tourabout is the 
most popular vehicle in America for physicians’ use. 

The «* Maxwell’’ is designed by Mr. J. D. Maxwell, whom I consider 
without exception the most successful designer of motor cars in America. 


itself is the best possivle proof of this strong statement. The ‘« Maxwell’’ has 
won endurance contests, mountain climbs, etc., etc., time after time. It won 
the world’s 3,000 mile «‘non-stop’’ record, and the Deming Trophy (Glidden 
Tour) in 1906. The catalogue gives all these triumphs in detail. 

It would take me pages upon pages to tell you the many points of construction 
which have made these feats possible. But they are told completely in the Maxwell 
catalogue. If you will address Dept. 30, I will be very glad to send you a cata- 
logue. Even if you do not intend to buy an automobile in the near future, you 
will learn so many valuable facts from this catalogue that you should havea copy. 


Pong Brion 


President, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 
Members American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, New York. 


80 Chestnut Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Plant: Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Complexion 


pimples, and rough skin, are caused 
by indigestion, Charcoal is an active 
digestive. It stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 
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plexion. Use 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


For 1Oc. in stamps, a full size 25c. 


n’t buy ’till you see it. No middlemen 
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Write 3" Free Money-Saving Catalog. 
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free, 
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fully and carefully treated in the new book of 





by Josephine Tozier. 
Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York, 





When to make them; to whom they should be made, and 
the amounts expected from the time the traveler boards the 
ew York, until he arrives home again, are 
helps for 
European travelers, entitled ‘‘ The Traveler’s Handbook,” 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Funk & 





litigation in the courts, and newspapers were not 
lacking in indignant criticism. The new current 
was declared to be in the highest degree dangerous 
to human life, and all the resources of its indefati- 
gable promoter were needed to counteract the 
prejudices thus aroused. 

The first great triumph of the new electric system 
came through its successful employment at Chicago 
The contract to light the world’s fair of 1893 win 
accepted by Mr. Westinghouse at a price one million 
dollars: lower than the lowest rival bid, and was car- 
ried out so satisfactorily as to establish the excellence 
of the new system on a firm basis of popular ap- 
proval. Now, of course, the alternating electric 
current is in wide use. The question of the techni- 
cal advantages of the alternating current over the 
direct current is still a subject of wide-open contro- 
versy among electrical engineers. But Mr. West- 
inghouse has, at least, made the alternating current 
a prominent factor in electrical service. This revo- 
lutionary discovery in electricity has become the 
most important of the Westinghouse interests. 





A Woman Wonder of the Last Century.— 
The true and disinterested lover of risk and excite- 
ment must feel a little envy in reading the life of 
Madam Blavatsky, says Dorothy Canfield, who 
writes about that life in The Sunday Magazine. 


Helen Blavatsky was a ‘‘psychic pioneer,” we are 


told, and for sixty years she lived a life marred by 
hardly a single dull moment. Her experiments and 
demonstrations in her chosen field carried her over 
nearly the entire world, and everywhere she went 
she was successful in attaching to herself a miscel- 


laneous band of ardent supporters. ‘‘Her wor- 


shipers,’’ says the writer, ‘‘insist that she was ani- 


mated solely by a love of humanity and a pure desire- 


to give it a new and true religion. Her detractors 


cry that she was a cheap impostor, dealing in coarse 
tricks of jugglery, to deceive her credulous dis- 


ciples.” All agree that as a woman soldier of for- 


tune she deserves a place among the notables of the 
last century. Some of her experiences are cited 
in this article. We read: 


She was born in 1831, in Russia, a daughter of a 
family of good tho not noble descent. A wild, un- 
disciplined girl, fond of dark corners and parox- 
ysms of adventurous exploits, she was the despair 
of her family. She rode any horse on a man's 
saddle, and defied any and all orders or requests 
with dashing and unfailing rebellion, keeping her 
tamily in the wildest turmoil of apprehension of her 
next-crazy Motion. . . . 2 «> 

At seventeen she married a man old enough to be 
her grandfather, because her governess laid her a 
wager that she couldn’t make him propose—another 
striking proof of the sporting instinct carried to the 
nth power. After three months of the cat-and-dog 
battle that would naturally result from such a 
marriage, she ran away from her husband, her 
family, her country, and for ten years indulged to 
its fullest extent her passion for adventure by world- 
wide wanderings. 

Her father supplied her with money; and there 
are a few hints to be gained through his connection 
with her. We see her in Paris, arousing the enthu- 
siasm of an old mesmerist, who sees in her the pos- 
sibility of great development as a medium; we catch 





Presbrey’s Information Guide for Transatlan- 
tic Travelers. 

Presbrey’s Information Guide for Transatlantic Travel- 
ers, published by the Frank Preshrey Co., 3-7 West 29th 
St., New York City, is a recognized standard authori on 
all matters connected with ocean travel. Of pocket size, 
printea in very legible type, and with a number of colored 
plates and maps, it contains over one hundred pages of 
concise and accurate information on every subject concern- 
ing which the ocean traveler needs or desires to be informed. 
It is practicelly encyclopedic in its scope, for, besides giv- 
ing in condensed but very explicit form all the facts of 
which the inexperienced sea traveler is generally ignorant, 
it adds comparative statistics covering nearly every field of 
maritime effort and progress, and information on practi- 
cally all subjects in which transatlantic travelers are inter- 
ested, 

The experienced tourist—as well as the novice—will 
fully appreciate the Presbrey Guide, which is a most useful 
and valuable travel companion. The latest issue is hand- 
somely printed from new type and bound in an attractive: 
cover. Itis sent by mail for twenty-five cents, 
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a glimpse of her in London; we see her rushing to 
Canada to try to meet a real James-Fenimore-Cooper 
Indian, and then, disgusted with the contrast be- 
tween the real and her ideal, descending to New 
Orleans and studying the voodoo negro experts in 
the black arts, and continuing through Texas to 
Mexico. About this time she received a large legacy 
from a godmother, which she dissipated in a short 
time, throwing the money, as she always did when 
she had any, to the winds with both hands. She 
thought that she had bought some large tracts of 
land in America, but soon forgot where they were 
located, and thought no more of them, as the proj- 
ect of going to India to study the Oriental mystic 
science took possession of her. 

Around the Cape she went to Ceylon, and thence 
to Bombay. It is to be remembered that all this 
took place in 1852, when globe-trotting was not the 
domestic pastime it has since become. For the 
first time, just before this expedition, she joined 
forces with others and went with two companions, 
an English occultist and a Hindu adept in occult 
science; but the party broke up soon after their 
arrival in India, in the complete inharmony which 
always followed Madam Blavatsky’s attempt at 
cooperation. She teft India and returned to Eng- 
land; thence to New York and to Chicago, at that 
time the crudest of V/estern boom cities. There 
were no railways to tle Far West, a circumstance 
which allured one of ier temperament, and she 
made the trip to San Francisco in an emigrant’s 
caravan... 

With Colonel Olcott she founded the Theosophical 
Society in 1875, in New York, after a lamentable 
failure of a beginning she had made in Cairo a few 
years before. At this time she was immensely talked 
of in the American press; and the stories that are 
told of her remarkable psychic powers are startling. 
All during the second half of her life she performed 
every day feats, or tricks, or illusions—whatever 
one may choose to call them—that sound incredible. 
From time to time she was exposed in some jug- 
gling of secret cabinets, with sliding doors, absent 
confederates, and the like; but she continued to do 
things that seemed impossible to suspect of fraud. 
People who did not believe in her at all were con- 
stantly forced to amazement by her powers. 

One skeptic was told to think of sometk‘ng that 
he wished. In a stuffy little room in a city flat, he 
wished for a fresh-plucked rose; and, looking up, 
saw one descend toward him, all dewy and fresh. 
He put it in his buttonhole, where it wilted and died 
like any rose, and he always kept the leaves as a 
souvenir. Another time she took a ring, which some 
one had admired, from her finger, held it closely for 
a moment, and then, opening her hand, showed 
two rings identical, Dut for the color of the stone. 
She w-uld read the contents of a letter by hold- 
ing it closely to her forehead, and mark the paper 
inside of a sealed envelop in any way that might be 
desired. 

Skeptical reporters from the newspapers went to 
her straxge, cluttered little apartment, prepared to 
make fun of the fat Russian woman, 21d to this day 
they shake bewildered heads over the wonders she 
showed them, and the disconcerting tricks played 
on their incredulity. The furniture of the whole 
room hummed and sang at her word, and from a 
closed and locked piano flowed forth the strains of 
any selection desired. She said that she was in the 
hands of ‘‘the Masters’’ (high priests of occult 
science in India), that they tock possession of her 
and used her as an ixstr::ment for f:-thering their 
holy erds; ad she frequently was able to show their 
apparitions to those about her. 

It is impossible to record the innumerable in- 
stances of seeming magic which arose every day; 
the grotesque and useless tests with which she 
delighted to mystify people. Altho many of her 
wonders appear incontestably genuine, they all 
have one curious trait in common. Never .were 
they of any moment or significance. Like the idle 
writings of Planchette, they were indubitably psychic 
in origin, but wholly lacking in dignity or worth. It 
seemed to be her idea that people would be converted 
to Theosophy by marveling at her display of peychic 
jegerdemain. 

Far more than that, she could always extract the 
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Have Your Clothes 


Made in New York City 


Suits Made to Your Measure 


12,0 to $25,22 


New York City sets the Styles and 
Always Dictates the Fashions 
Any one can tell when a man’s clothes 
are made for him because there’s 
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Smartly Dressed Men all over the 
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greatest amount of joyous and robust excitement 
out of the astonishment of her spectators, if her 
attempt succeeded, or furious wrath at their lack 
of sympathy if she failed. She produced strings of 
beads out of the air; she made two handkerchiefs 
grow where one grew before; she deposited written 
answers to questions asked a moment before, behind 
picture frames; she drew bunches of grapes out of 
bookcases; quoted from books she had never seen, 
in languages she did not know; she caused objects 
selected by those present to appear and disappear 
at will; and she produced phenomena that would 
not materialize in her spectators’ experience till 
long afterward. 


A Second Solomon.—The Philadelphia In- 
guirer remarks editorially upon a decision of a 
Kansas court which ranks in importance along with 
the famous decision of Solomon that settled the 
ownership of the disputed babe. Not only does the 
present decision settle a similar dispute, but it 
should also answer conclusively the mooted question 
of whether the incubator or the hen is the mother of 
the artificially hatched chicken. Says this paper: 


For years the courts of Kansas have threshed out 
the question of ownership of a baby brought up in 
an incubator, and the highest authority has decided 
that the child belongs to its mother and not to the 
owner of the incubator. The decision seems reason- 
able, altho the lower courts had decided exactly to 
the contrary. It is an interesting situation, because 
incubator babies have become a feature of summer 
resorts where groups of these delicate specimens of 
humanity are shown in various stages of develop- 
ment under the fostering care of artificial motherhood. 

In the case in point the mother of the child signed 
away her right to it because she had been informed 
that it was dead. The woman who secured the 
infant took it to St. Louis, where it was exhibited 
during the fair and proved a profitable investment. 
But the new owner became attached to it and when 
the real mother discovered that she had signed 
away her rights under misrepresentation she brought 
suit, which has lasted for years, but has finally 
ended in her complete victory. 

Thus ends a controversy more complicated than 
that which Solomon was called upon to solve. 
There were no incubators in his day, perhaps no 
call for them. They have become a fixt institu- 
tion in this age and save many valuable lives to the 
world. It is comforting that the first decision of 
importance is in favor of flesh and blood as against 
glass and warm water. 





A Boy of Fifty-seven.—Oscar Hammerstein, 
like Peter Pan, never grew up. When he was a 
young man and sat.in the gallery at the Academy 
of Music to hear Patti sing he began wanting an 
opera-house of his own, says Mr. Walter Prichard 
Eaton in The American Magazine (May), and he has 
kept on wanting it for thirty-seven years. The 
Manhattan is the realization of his dream. ‘‘His 
interest in the opera-house is the boy’s interest in a 
toy,”’ says Mr. Eaton, ‘‘a long-coveted, long-dreamed- 
of, deeply-to-be-desired toy, something wonderful 
and all his own. To see the machinery of illusion 
working, and the most complicated and _ high- 
strung machinery, operatic illusion, to wind it up 
himself and play with it, that is his happiness, his 
summum bonum.” Mr. Eaton continues: 

And to gain possession of this toy he has dis- 
played unwonted persistence, courage, even a sort 
of genius—certainly a genius for rising with a smile 
after every knock-down and going at it again. He 
has thrown off by-products of cigar machines and 
flat houses and vaudeville theaters, but to be an 
impresario and play with a real opera-house has 
been his steady goal. To stake a fortune on a more 
than dubious prospect of success is not a character- 
istic of his race. To keep no books is not a charac- 
teristic of the typical business man. To live in a 
little bedroom ‘in the theater one has built when one 
owns a comfortable house, is not a characteristic 
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of the ordinary operatic manager nor the lover of 
esthetics. But they are characteristic of the boy. 
And that is what Oscar Hammerstein is, a boy of 
fifty-seven. He has the shrewdness, the persistence, 
the humorous wisdom of the man, but he has the 
curiosity, the inscrutableness of the boy; and who 
shall say that is not a greater wisdom? The sound 
of the tenor’s voice, the smell of the fly-lofts and the 
perfumed audience, the bite of the strings in the 
orchestra—they have for him the same unreasoned 
fascination they had when he was twenty. And 
now he can play with them to his heart’s content. 
But it took thirty-seven years to get to the goal. 
All of us could be happy if we could get what we 
want, and all of us could get it if we wanted it long 
enough. The trouble is most of us can not want 
the same thing thirty-seven years. 


Oscar Hammerstein, Mr. Eaton tells us, was born 


fn Berlin and ran away from home because his 


father whipt him with a skate-strap. When he 
first came to New York he worked in a Pearl-street 
cigar factory for two dollars a week. But before 


long, after a rapid succession of profitable inven- 
tions of cigar-making machinery, he had accumulated 
enough to ‘‘dabble in real estate’’ and secure in- 
terests in various theaters scattered all the way 
between the Bowery and 125th Street. In the 
theatrical line he was less successful than in the 
invention of cigar-making machines. But failure 
only stimulated him to try again each time, and 
always on a larger scale, until he had finally con- 
ceived the ambition of owning an opera-house and 
presenting real grand opera. Mr. Eaton tells of an 
interview with Mr. Hammerstein in which the latter 
“Why,” 
he was asked, ‘‘when you can make the money you 


explained his interest in this latest toy. 


say you have out of cigar machines, anyhow when 
you have the Victoria Theatre paying you a hand- 
some income and ought to be old enough to settle 
down and play with your grandchildren and enjoy 
life peacefully, do you take all the risk and trouble 
and worry of launching this new opera-house?”’ 


He smiled, and his eyes squinted as they do when 
he doesn’t wish you to know whether he’s ironic or 
not, and he said, ‘‘Ah, but the tobacco business is 
prose, this is poetry—you know? It’s more fun to 
make Melba sing than it is to make a cigar. To- 
night, now, first she tells me it’s too hot in her dress- 
ing-room; then it’s too cold; then she wants me to 
ring up at eight, when there are only two people in 
the house, and I have to set my watch back and show 
her it’s only seven-thirty—you know? You must 
handle these singers just so—it’s an art—or else 
they’ll go out on the stage and phrase like the devil. 
If you let ’em do that you’d have to admit people 
to your house on transfers—you know?”’ 

The scene was set by now, there was a sudden 
awareness of the people out front as the curtain 
hissed up its wires, a muscular chord from the 
orchestra, a ‘‘Sssh’’ for silence ‘rom the stage man- 
ager. Oscar spread out his palms. ‘‘You see, in 
my own house, too, they won’t let me speak!” 
Presently, Melba, prayer-book in hand, stole along 
behind the canvas frame that to the audience was a 
garden wall, paused for her music cue, and entered 
the gate. Then we heard her voice, luscious, per- 
fectly phrased, and once more he spread out his 
palms, this time with another inflection. He tip- 
toed up to the window of Marguerite’s house—a 
hole cut in a frame of canvas with a lace curtain 
over it, to us behind—and peeped out upon the stage. 
He patted the scenery affectionately as he did so. 
He was smiling to himself when he came back to 
his chair, his hands behind him, his head down, like 
Napoleon. He had forgotten my presence. 

So the boy who ran away from the parental skate- 
strapping at fifteen, to work in a cigar factory at 
two dollars a week, to invent, to speculate, to hang 
out of the balcony when Patti sang, has at last an 
opera-house of his own to play with, and is happy! 
He has no artistic mission, he has no school of music, 
like Wagner, to fight for from the stage; no archi- 
tectural ideals to work out in the auditorium: all the 
houses he has built, in fact, have been architecturally 
tawdry. He has no philanthropic purpose to edu- 
cate the masses musically, tho he always puts plenty 
of gallery seats in his houses. He has no aspirations 
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to be a leader of taste, for he has a sense of humor, 
He minds nobody’s business but his own, leads 
nobody’s life but his own, sper.ds no money on Jux 
uries (except opera-houses!), asks nothing of society 
but to come if they like to see his show. 





One of Mr. Cleveland’s ‘‘ Discoveries.”’—\r. 


“James H. Eckels, who died in Chicago of heart dis- 


ease, on April 14, was practising law quietly in 
Illinois until Mr. Cleveland appointed him Controller 
of the Currency in 1893. The appointment was a 
good deal of a surprize, both to Mr. Eckels and to 
politicians at Washington, and much opposition 
was encountered before the Senate would confirm 
it. No one, apparently, knew Mr. Eckels, and he 
was admittedly no banker, so the wisdom of the 
President’s choice did not appear to his associates, 
Mr. Eckels ‘‘made good,’’ however, and justified 
the confidence of Mr. Cleveland. The New York 
Times discusses his Washington career: 


One of the strongest and most influential of the 
opponents of the Eckels nomination was the late 
Senator Vest of Missouri. Senator Vest went to the 
President and begged him to withdraw the nomi- 
nation, declaring that in his opinion it could not 
be confirmed. f 

Among the Republican Senators two of the strong- 
est opponents of Mr. Eckels's confirmation were Sena- 
tor Sherman of Ohio and Senator Morrill of Vermont. 
They were particularly outspoken, and their conten- 
tions as to the inadvisability of the confirmation found 
a great deal of newspaper support throughout the 
country. But the President was not to be shaken 
in his view that Mr. Eckels was the right man for 
the place, and he told Senator Vest in plain terms 
that under no consideration would he withdraw 
the name of the young lawyer from Illinois. 

While the contest between the President and the 
opposition Senators was at its height ex-Controller 
Lacey of Chicago in an interview warmly defended 
the President’s choice. The opposition to Mr. Eckels 
was due principally to the fact that he was not a 
banker. A country lawyer, the opponents of the 
confirmation declared, was the last man in the world 
to be considered for such an important post as the 
one to which Mr. Eckels had been appointed. It 
was said that he had never even read the National 
Banking Act. He was a country lawyer, and, while 
he was a lifelong student of economic questions along 
academic lines, he had never paid much attention 
to the subject of banking. 

Hardly had Mr. Eckels taken hold of his office 
than he was brought face to face with a banking 
crisis without parallel in the country’s history. In 
the thirty years preceding the date of Mr. Eckels's 
induction into the office of Controller of the Currency 
only 212 banks had failed; yet the number of those 
institutions that failed in the first ten weeks of his 
administration numbered 165. The policy of pre- 
vious controllers had been against failed banks 
resuming business. The new Controller from Illinois 
did not look with favor on this policy. Wherever 
he found grounds to hope for satisfactory results 
he encouraged the banks and assisted them to re- 
sume business. He put 115 out of the 165 on their 
feet again, and, as it turned out, nearly every one 
of them continued in business to the satisfaction 
and profit of all concerned. 

An instance of Mr. Eckels’s judgment, which is 
often referred to by his admirers, was his letter to 
the embarrassed Denver (Col.) banks, assuring them 
of his every assistance and criticizing the people in 
that city for withdrawing their deposits and crip- 
pling institutions in which they had had confidence 
for sO many years. This stopt the runs on the 
banks, and a more settled situation was the result. 

Mr. Eckels declared that the failures in most cases 
were not due to wild-cat mismanagement. In cases, 
however, where the management was open to criti- 
cism he was just as outspoken on the other side, 
and he never hesitated to take immediate steps to 
protect the depositors. 

The friendship of Mr. Cleveland for Mr. Eckels 
began when the latter was a law student in Albany, 
where it was that he also formed the friendship of 
the late Damel S. Lamont, another warm friend 
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of Mr Cleveland’s, who was destined to play an 
jmportant part in the financial affairs of the Govern- 
ment. When Mr. Eckels went to Washington in 
1893 to see Mr. Cleveland he had no idea that the 
President was to appoint him Controller of the Cur- 
rency. One afternoon during that visit Mr. Eckels 
went to the White House with his friend Congress- 
man Ben. Cable of Illinois. On the way they were 
stopt by a newspaper reporter, 

“Do you know a man named Eckels from IIli- 
nois?”’ asked the reporter of Mr. Cable. 

‘‘What is his iirst name?’’ asked Mr. Cable. 

‘‘James,”’ answered the reporter, ‘‘Mr. Cleveland 
has just nominated him for Controller of the Cur- 
rency.” 

“This is Mr. Eckels,” responded Mr. Cable, point- 
ing to his companion. 

Mr. Eckels as Controller soon gained a wide repu- 
tation as a speaker and writer on financial subjects. 
His speech before the Clearing-House Committee 
of New York, delivered at the Union League Club, 
in defense of the Cleveland Administration, won 
earnest praise, while his reports to Congress are 
considered among the best literature upon the bank- 
ing subject ever written. The men who had op- 
posed Mr. Eckels’s nomination in after-years saw 
their mistake, and most of them took pains to go to 
him and tell him that they had been wrong. 





Mr. Rockefeller’s New Pastor.—Considerable 
interest is aroused in this country and in England 
by the acceptance of a call to Mr. Rockefeller’s 
church, the Fifth Avenue Baptist, of New York 
City, by the Rev. Mr. Aked of Liverpool. It is 
thought by som? that a man of Mr. Aked’s indépend- 
ence and fearlessness would not have been favored 
by Mr. Rockefeller. But it is reported that the oil 
magnate was most urgent in his sanctioning of the 
call. ‘‘There will now be no reason for surprize,”’ 
comments a writer in the New York Evening Post, 
‘if we learn that he has made Miss Ida Tarbell his 
chief private secretary and has appointed Lincoln 
Steffens to act for Standard Oil in Washington.” 
The writer thus discusses Mr. Aked’s acceptance of 
his American call: 

The New York offer to Mr. Aked, so warmly sup- 
ported by Mr. Rockefeller, can scarcely be an instance 
of the policy which Mr. W. J. Ghent has exposed in 
‘“‘Our Benevolent Feudalism’’—the capture of the 
pulpit as ‘‘an instrument of social control which 
by proper use can be made to perform a needed 
service.” If Mr. Aked had been a radical preacher 
in New York or Chicago, with a large following of 
reform enthusiasts, the hypothesis of an endeavor 
to convert him from an enemy into a friend might 
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immovable, ready for stropping. 

This holder is light but substantial, the 
handle is silver-plated and the jaws also have 
a heavy plate, making it a fit companion 
piece to your finest safety razor set. 

Your old blades when stropped in this 
holder will shave better than when new, as 
all steel improves with use when properly 
stropped. 

Don’t waste your money on new blades. 
With this holder and a good strop one set of 
blades will last a lifetime. 

The Radiumite Holder can be used in con- 
nection with any hone or strop, and for any 
make safety blade. 


Price in Leather and Velvet Case, $2.00 
each postpaid. 

With Simpie Safety Razor Attachment for 
Shaving, 51.00 extra. 


You’ve Got to Strop! 


No matter what brand of 
razor you may use, whether 
safety or ordinary, you must 


strop it each time you shave 

f to get satisfactory results. 
aaa) RADIU MITE 
feud Safety-Razor Strop 


A superior, 
specially pre- 
pared safety- 
razor strop 
that hones the 
blade, while 
you strop it. 
2% x 24 inches, 
Made of the 
finest specially 
selected strop 
leatther with 
handsome sil- 
vered trim- 
mings. This is 
one of the fa- 
mous brand of 
Patented Ra- 
diumite strops. 
Itis guaran- 
teed to give 
absolute satisfaction. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 

Anyone can learn to strop any razor, safety 
or ordinary, in two minutes by means of our 
illustrated direction chart, given with each 
Radivmite Strop. 


The Radiumite Company, 


Scientific Manufacturers of High 
Grade Razor Strops and Cutlery, 
Dept. 450 1545 W. Lake St., Chicago, U- S. A, 





















HOW MUCH DEPENDS 


upon MEMORY in the struggle for success, and 
even after success has been attained? Teach your- 
self. With the aid of Professor 


LOISETTE’S memory system 
you can im- MEMORY prove your 
memory 100 per cent. in a few 
months. PRICE $2.50. Sole publishers, 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street New York City, N. y. 














have been credible. But Mr. Aked away at Liver- 
pool was doing no harm. As to Mr. Aked himself, 
whatever opinion one may hold of his wisdom in 
acceptance, there can be absolutely no controversy 
as to his motives. A few years ago he was so 
seriously ill that there was grave reason to doubt 
whether he would ever be able to enter the pulpit 
again. More than one winter had to be spent at 
Davos. The conditions of his present charge at 
Liverpool are such that at best he could only hope, 
if he were to remain there, to lead a crippled life 
with a serious risk of a relapse. At this critical 
moment there came to him a call to an American 
city whose climate is pronounced by his medical 
adviser to be exactly suited to his case, and where he 
will have many opportunities of useful service. 
It may be that he overestimates the influence of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church on the life of New 
York City; it may be that he underectimates the 
authority of Mr. Rockefeller in the administration 
of that church; it may even be that he does not at 
all realize how tremendous a weight of prejudice— 
I use the word in its literal sense—may have to be 
lived down by a man whose introduction to the 
United States is as Mr. Rockefeller’s chaplain. 

Recently there appeared in a London daily paper 
an editorial entitled ‘‘A Lost Leader,” lamenting 
Mr. Aked’s decision as an apostasy. This journal 
commented derisively on Mr. Rockefeller’s promise 
of a ‘‘free hand,’’ and remarked with only too much 
justification, ‘‘We know what that free hand means. ° 
All that can be saidand need be said in reply is that, 
tho Mr. Aked may have mistaken the conditions 
with which he will have to deal, and tho, after he 
enters upon his new pastorate, he may for a time 
be confused by the difference between the issues of 
English and American public and social life, he will 
steer the straightest course that he knows how. It 
will not be well for any one, whether millionaire or 
walking delegate, to give him the counsel, ‘‘ Prophesy 
not unto us right things, speak unto us smooth 
things,”’ unless the adviser has the capacity of touch- 
ing fire without being scorched. 

In the January number of the Young Man Mr. 
Aked paraphrasing a well-known passage in Carlyle, 
spoke a plain word to those young men who think 
that in other conditions—if they emigrated to Amer- 
ica, for instance—they could cultivate a character 
that can not be developed in their present surround- 
ings. ‘*‘My dear fellow,’’ he says, ‘‘what good would 
you do if you did go to America? You would have 
to take yourself with you if you went. In that 
indisputable fact lies the hope of Mr. Aked’s new 
and greatest enterprise. He is going to America— 
and he will take himself with him. 


Money in Letters.—That Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich should die possest of an estate valued, accord 
ing to probate returns, at about $185,000, has been 
pointed out by many of the press ‘as proof that a 
poet is not necessarily a poor man. Some of these 
papers imply that the fortune he left was the accu- 
mulation of profits from his hterary work, but it is 
asserted that the foundation, at least, of his wealth was 
bequeathed to him by an appreciativefriend. Some 
credit is doubtless due him, however, for not allowing 
the fortune to slip through his fingers as other men 
of letters have been known to do. On this point 
the Brooklyn Citizen enters the list in defense of 
the business genius which, it is frequently charged, 
is lacking in men of great literary ability. Of all 
our American poets, 1t declares, the only one who 
appears to have been in real want, was Poe, and 
from the numbers of English and American writers 
it cites many examples of the other extreme. We 
read in part’ 

It may be observed that some really great poets 
have had sufficient appreciation of the good uses to 
which even ‘filthy lucre could be put, especially 
in old age, to take care that they should not be left 
when that period arrived, tho some of them died 


betore 1t did. We might begin with Shakespeare 
as an illustration of the well-to-do poet, tho he ap 











pears to have had little idea of his own greatness, 















Carefully 
compare with 
other cocoas, 

for we know its 

double strength. 

It saves I / your 

you /@ cocoa. 

Send ro cents for trial can. 


STEPHENL.BARTLETT CO, 


importers, Boston. 


YELLOW WRAPPER. 
All Grocers. 

















POST GARDS de luxe 


For months we have been comparing, selecting 
and grouping the productions of leading American 
and i aren publishers. We have had full lines of 
samples from all, everywhere. Each has been put 
under tribute—to you. Only the best cards—most 
beautiful, artistic, pictorially true to subject—have 
gone into our sets, some representing a half-dozen 

ifferent makers. 

Now we are able to offer, without qualification, 
an absolute guarantee: The latest and finest to be 
had from any source. And to back that assurance 
with this bond: Your money returned if unsatisfied. 


SETS of COLORED VIEWS 


Will you test our guarantee, under our bond? 
Then send us an introductory order from among 
these specimen collections of notable views:— 

HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS (16), 
40c. New York—10, 25c.; 20, 50c.; 40, $1. 
Historic Boston (10), 25c. Modern Boston (10), 
25c. Washington—10, 25c.; 20, 50c. Niagara 
Falls (10), 25c. White Mountains (10), 25c. 
Colorado—10, 25c.; 20, 50c. Yosemite (10), 
25c. Yellowstone—10, 25c.; 20, 50c. St. 
Augustine (6), 15c. Mackinac (10), 25c. New 
Orleans (12), 30c. British Columbia (10), 25c. 
Loridon (12), 35c. Venice (6), 20c. English 
Cathedrals—10, 30c.; 20, 60c. English Castles 
—10, 30c.; 20, 60c. Postpaid on receipt of price. 

We are Collectors’ Headquarters, with unrivaled 
resources in our close relations with produceis. At 
Jeast ask for Catalogue, listing many fine, desirable 
sets, in addition to above. Remember, Money back, 


COLLECTORS POSTCARD CO. 
Drawer 235, Madison Sq. P. O., N. Y. City 























FOR PHYSICIANS 


The Influence of the Mind on the Body 


By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B. GALLATIN 
“*A very valuable and interesting little book. There is 
food for thought in, above, below, and all around every 
line.””—Medical Counselor, Chicago. 
- Cloth, 50 cents net ; Hf mail 54 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS MPANY, New York 


THE LIFE OF DISRAELI. A study of his per- 
sonality and ideas, by WALTER SICHEL, 8vo, cloth, 
335 pages, illustrated. $2.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Pubs.; New York. 
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New 
Blade 
Reflections 


(1907 Make) 


Until you have tried the New Gillette 
Blade you have never known the luxury of 
shaving—the few rapid, sure strokes of a keen 
edge, which leave that soft, silky smoothness. 


It is a saying among users of strop-razors 
that you can never tell if a razor will turn 
out well until you try it. This is true of all 
other razor blades, as they are made or fin- 
ished by hand, Every one of the New 
Gillette Blades, however, turns out well, 
and equally well, whether you try one or a 
thousand. Every step in the progress of the 
New Blade, from the original steel to the 
finished product, tempering, grinding, honi 
i by patente 
Gillette automatic machinery that is accu- 
rately gauged to treat every blade identical 
the same, so that results are aan nf 
without the slightest variation. There is no 
luck about it. It is the logical inevitability 
of the Gillette mechanical process. 


This automatic machinery, invented and 
patented by the Gillette Company and lim- 
ited to their use, makes possible the keen 
edge of the New Gillette Blade that gently 
removes from the finest peach-down beard 
of youth to the wiriest hair on the face of a 
veteran, with equal ease, and outlives the 
wear of 20 or more shaves. 


Mounted in the holder, the thin blades firm 
and steady, as though it were an inch thick. 
Remember, too, every Gillette Blade has two 
shaving edges, practically two blades in one. 


For a real satisfactory shave, leaving the face in 
perfect condition with the very smallest expense of 
time, money, patience and energy, you must use the 
New Gillette Blade (1907 Make). 


and was in fact working for his living and what he 
could save as well, most of his time 

Some great poets like Byron have been ‘‘born 
with a silver spoon ’'—or mayhap a gold one— 
“‘in their mouths;’’ and others, like Moore, received 
such good returns from their publishers that they 
were never in want. Scott could have left a hand 
some fortune for unfortunate speculations, ‘‘giving 
to airy-nothings a local habitation and a name,’ 
and what cash he had to spare. But that is a mis- 
take with which the ‘‘lambs’’ of Wall Street now 
adays are familiar 

Then there was the fine poet described in the lines. 


“Or Wordsworth weave in mystic rime 
Feelings ineffably sublime.’ 


Wordsworth, however, inherited money, and had 
a salaried government place as well; and so he was 
not in want Tennyson received something worth 
while as poet laureate, and lived in a time when 
poetry was more in vogue than it seems to be to-day; 
so that with a great sale of his works and a handsome 
royalty, he was quite able to support the social 
standing ofa Lord... ... 

Whittier had the caution of the Quaker, and real- 
ized well for his work: and Emerson was never poor, 
nor was Lowell, both of them starting out fairly 
well in life and adding to their store by the pub- 
lishers’ returns from sales. So that, all in all, there 
is nothing really surprizing in the fact that Aldrich 
left a comfortable fortune for his wife, altho it may 
be thought that it was rather large for a poet. 





She “Quit.’’—The Philadelphia Telegraph tells 
briefly of a Pennsylvania woman whose will, or 
rather whose ‘‘won’t,”’ is stronger than the cele- 
brated ‘‘big stick,’? We read: 


Being Postmistress at Cole’s Creek—which was 
gazetted some time ago as having ‘‘ two flour-mills 
and four stores’’—she desired to join her husband 
who had gone to Mexico, and therefore formally 
resigned. The return mail from the Post-Office 
Department brought the Government’s declination 
of her resignation. With the promptitude charac- 
terizing the American woman with ‘‘a mind made 
up,” she sent the laconic message, ‘‘I’ve quit,” and 
took her departure Diaz-ward. In this dilemma the 
President will issue no ne exeat nor have the marshals 
patrol the boundaries, but take the easier horn by 
appointing a successor, There is a strain of the 
good old Dutch in the Rooseveltian make-up, and 
he knows what happens when an irresistible force 





As to the truth or falsity of my claims, if 
you, the man who is now reading this advertise- 
ment, believed me, you would accept my offer 
and try a hundred of my cigars. 

Here are some facts. Out of orders re- 
ceived last week, two hundred and forty-eight 
were from men who had been buying cigars 
from me regularly since 2g0¢ and 
previous to that. One hundred and 
twenty-four orders were from men 
who bought from me first during 
1905. Two hundred and thirty-five 
were from men who bought their 
first cigars from me during 1906, 
and sixty-three were recommended 
to me by those who were already 
my customers. A total of sixty 
seven thousand cigars for one week 
that were repeat orders. 

It is fair to assume that men 
would not continue to send me 
their orders for cigars year after 
year, unless I was giving them 
greater value than they could re- 
ceive elsewhere. 


MY OFFER Is: I! will, 
upon request, send one hune 
dred Shivers’ Panatela Cigars 
on approval to any responsi- 
ble man, express prepaid. 
He may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining ninety 
at my expense, and no charge 
for the ten smoked, if he is 
not pleased with them; if he 
is pleased and keeps them, 
he agrees to remit the price, 
$5.00, within ten days. 

In ordering please enclose 
business card or give personal 
references, and state whether mild, 
medium, or strong cigars are de- 
sired, 
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I manufacture these’ cigars 












Gille i : i P lvania-Dutch ‘s will. 
we ale, Cite ont SCIENCE ee literally by the million, and sell Hy 
A ear for silver- j ivi 
pingpen ali een ang SHAVING ——— them to the individual smoker, noes pa 
extra bla cents. by the hundred, at wholesale prices. 
} Pi pcaps nee am elite vol- MORE OR LESS PUNGENT The fillers are long, clean, clear Havana o 


seems unlimited and a new edi- 
tion is now ready. Send a 
postal for a copy to-day. You 
may forget to-morrow. We'll 
send a copy by return mail. 

Gillette Sales Company 
| 240Times Building, New York 


illette 


NO STROPPING.NO HONING. 


good quality. The wrappers are genuine Su- 
matra. They are hand made. The making has 
much to do with the smoking qualities of a 
cigar. 

Why not give yourself the benefit of the 
doubt once and try a hundred “ On Suspicion’’? 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
915 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


As It Is To-day.—Svuitor—‘‘I have come to ask 
for your daughter’s hand in marriage.” 

Mr. Motorton—‘‘So? Well, sir, can you sup- 
port her in the style of cars to which she is accos- 
tumed?’’—Brooklyn Life. 

















Safety : 
R The Other End of It.—Customer—‘‘Who is 
evaded that lady your clerks are treating with so much 


deference?’’ 
BooKsELLER.—'‘That? Oh, that’s Mrs. Laytest. 


She is one of our six best buyers.’’—Puck. 
Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. in 
etamps for a tlle ios hide deena 
ro-Silicon Soap has ; 

mie SILICON Co. 30 Cliff St. New York. 


Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 














—— A Satisfactory Fountain Pen at Last —— 


It is so clean, so simple and durable, so certain and reliable in its action that it is a triumph in pen- 
making. The Hicks-Sackett non-leaking pen is a veritable treasure to its owner because it frees 
him from pen troubles. No more blots or flooding, no more shaking to start the ink, no more screw 
joints to soil the fingers. It will write without fuss or bother from the first to the last drop of ink. You 
will not be abreast of the times until yon write for our illustrated booklet, which shows how completely 
different the pen is from any other kind you have seen. 


SEND $2.50 for pen with chased hard rubber barrel and solid 14 kt. gold point. In order to be 
sure of what it will do try it for 30 days; compare it with any other pens you wish, and then if 
dissatisfied return it and get your money back. 


SUTTON PEN CO. 19 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
I KEELE 











Mate Good neney — AGENTS @ SALESMEN WANTE 


Splendid Side Line 
For Traveling Man 
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How to Attain and Maintain Perfect Health | M y lamp-chimneys break 
NERVES IN ORDER, or through abuse—not through 

The Maintenance of Health 

By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. use, 

i oO der. i y iously, 
lt Tose Mastih cet of enter, alee oe sonar: My Index tells how to get 
better still, if you are in perfect health and wish your 
life machinery to run smoothly to a happy old age, this . fk 
book will show you how it can be done. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. the right size for your lamp. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers,’ New York 

















It’s free; let me send it to you. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk Address. MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 











“Keep a Good Grip” on Health ° *:!y " 


of a good thing. 
The wise man appreciates the impor- 
tance of this, and is sure to have tucked 
away somewhere an 


Allicock’s 


PLASTER 


This helps him to keep tight his grip 
on health, by warding off any cold in 
his chest, any strain of his muscles, or 
pain in his back or side. Sixty years’ 
use has given them a great reputation. 





REMEMBER—A Z/cock’s are the original and genuine porous plasters—7he Standard External Remedy 





ALLCOCK’S CORN PLASTERS Have no equal as a relief and cure 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION PLASTERS for corns and bunions 

















Dr. Lapponi 


‘Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII, and also Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 





Following is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as 
Written by Himself: 


RoME, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
ee in Rome, rp sepa by myself, I have largely experimented oe natural 
mineral water placed in com- and am glad to 
merce under oe name of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER beable = attest 
that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of 
Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and 
Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia,of Graveland Renallnsufficiency, 
of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of 
Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 

May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 

| (Signed) PRor. GriuszPPE LAPPONI. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fra- 
telli) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., ets 
BUFFALO L is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, gener- 
STHIA WATER ally. ‘Testimonials which defy all jmpute- 
tion or question sent to any address. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS,VIRCINIA, 


LT 
The Peace Congress, 


By Joun KeEnpricK Banos. 


(To the tune of good old Danny Deever.) 


‘‘What is that rumblin’ underground?” said Files. 
on-Parade. 

“It is the flutterin’ Dove of Peace,” the Color 
Sergeant said. 

‘‘What’s bitin’ him at all, at all?’’ said Files-on. 
Parade. 

**He’s gettin’ ready for the row,’ 
geant said. 

‘‘He knows that gang o’ roosters that’s a-layin’ low 


the Color Ser. 


for him. 

He’s workin’ on the punchin’ bag, an’ fillin’ up 
with vim, 

An’ takin’ boxin’ lessons every day from Sunny 
Jim.” 


‘*What is that awful crash I hear?’’ said Files-on- 
Parade. 
“It sounds like thunder, don’t it, Files?’’ the Color 
Sergeant said. 
“It sounds like Jeff a-poundin’ Fitz,’’ said Fiies-on- 
Parade. 
‘“‘That’s where you’re off, away way off,’”’ the 
Color Sergeant said. 
“It ain’t a scrap like Fitzy fights with knuckles 
bare and fists, 
But just a word match like ye find among philan- 
thropists, 
It’s Peace Commissioner Billy Stead a-dammin’ 
Methodists.” 


“IT thought I heard.a fearful cry,’ said Files-on- 
Parade. 
“‘T heard it too—it sounded fine!’’ the Color Ser- 
geant said. 
‘‘Has Injuns scalped some baby boy?’’ said Files- 
on-Parade. 
“‘Stop askir” foolish questions, you,” the Color 
Sergeant said. 
‘*Thim friends of Misther Carnegie’s got in another 
mix, 
They’re at each other, hammer, tongs, knives, 
scizzers, clubs an’ picks; 
’Tis Bishop Potter larrupin’ our old friend Doctor 
Dix.”’ 


‘“‘Whurroo, whurroo! O me, O my!”’ said Files- 
on-Parade. 
‘Shut up your noise, ye omadhaun,” the Color 
Sergeant said. 
‘‘It makes me weep, it makes me mad,”’ said Files- 
on-Parade. 
‘‘I’m kind o’ sore myself, me friend,’’ the Color 
Sergeant said. 
‘‘The only fight there’s been for months that’s worth 
*a tinker’s rap, 
The kind of old-time row we had, ye Tipperary yap, 
We has to sit with folded arms, while thim peace 
fellys scrap!”’ 
—New York Sun. 


The Reason Why.—First PoLticemMan—'‘Did 
you catch his number?”’ 

SEconD PoLicEMAN—‘‘No.”’ 

‘“‘That was a fine girl in the car.” 

‘*Yes! wasn’t she?’’—The Car (London). 





How It Happened.—GrEEN—“‘I was the victim 
of a lynching party in Arizona once.” 

Brown—‘‘ You don’t say so?’”’ 

GrEEN—‘‘Fact. I married che widow of a man 
who was strung up for horse-stealing.”—Chicago 
Daily News. 





Convincing.—‘‘Jack, dearest, would you love 
me as much were I to lose my looks?”’ 

‘‘Don’t you know, darling, that the day I fell in 
love with you, you had on an automobile coat and 
goggles?’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Needed Him.—Tue ALLIGATOR (to our wander- 
ing dentist on the Nile)—‘‘Oh, please don't go. 
I’ve a hollow tooth, and I want you to fill it.’— 





Punch, 
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is a question that proves a perplexing oue to every 
person in the beginning of effort for the improvement 
and beautification of home grounds. This question is 
suggestively answered in our new book. It tells 
you which of the trees and shrubs we list are best 
adapted to certain purposes, conditions and locations. 


“Helps to a Beautiful Home” 


Descriptions have been made brief and devoted to 
helpful information as to when, where and what to 
plant in order to give a maximum of results at a 
minimum of cost. You may havea copy for the asking. 

We have a fine stock of Deciduous Trees, Deciduous 
Shrubs, Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, Climbing and 
Trailing Vines, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, Orna- 
mental Hedge Plants, Roses, Dahlias, etc. 


A Bargain in Fine Dahlias! 


The Dahlia is rapidly coming into deserved favor. 
Its culture is of the easiest and the great variety of 
colors, sizes and shapes renders possible very satis- 
factory effects. We offer for a limited time only 
selected varieties at 10 cents each, one dozen for 
$1.00. Other nurserymen list the same kinds and 
quality of Dahlias at 25c. each and upwards. 








PETER’S NURSERY CO., Box 1007, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Dayton Sprayer‘: 


and Whitewasher’} 


Covers 10,000 sq. feet of surface per day ( 
with whitewash, cold water paints or disinfectants. ¢ 







Used by farmers, to growers, benncbow ara { 
for watering, destroying inséct ¢ 
pests or plant diseases. 







Easily operated, de- 
veloping high pres-, 
sure for extin- 
guishing fires, 
washing vehi-f 

J 





y~ 
ey te il 


r 20 gal.—$30.00 
é including hose, 


The ‘‘Climax”’ 
cen Sei ee 
n, = Ohio. inelading hose, eto F 


The ‘ “Progress” 
12 gal.—$21.00 Dayton 
etc. Dayto 
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cane sugar—made by a §) 
it a taste 
now. ‘ 
a silver foil wrapper that keeps it fresh and free 
from handling. 


send 30c., stamps or coin, and we will send 
box of WILBUR’ 
Large box $1.00. 


234 North Third Street 







«We Will Send You This Box Of 


WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 


BvDSs 


Postpaid for 30 Cts. 
We want you to try 

7% WILBUR’S “BUDS.” 
> They are recognized 
j the daintiest, purest, 
pont cotieiese on 
ate confections 

mace. Each “BUD” 
is a pyramid of 
vanilla chocolate 
sweetened with pure 
ecial process that gives 
flavor unlike any confection you 

“BUD” is separately enveloped in 


OS Sp OS EORS 


and 
Each 


If your confectioner or druggist cannot a you 


this dainty 
delicious ‘‘BUDS’’ direct to your home. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS 
PHILADELPHIA 


WILBUR’S COCOA—as good as the “BUDS” 





In Spite of Himself.—One of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court tells of a young lawyer in the West 
| who was trying his first case before Justice Harlan. 
The youthful attorney had ewidently conned his 
argument till he knew it by heart. Before he pro- 
ceeded ten minutes with his oratorical effort, the 
Justice had decided the case in his favor and had 
told him so. Despite this, the young lawyer would 
not cease. It seemed that he had attained such a 
momentum that he could not stop. 

Finally Justice Harlan leaned forward, and in the 
politest of tones said, ‘‘Mr. Blank, notwithstanding 
your arguments, the court has concluded to decide 
this case in your favor.’-—Sunday Magazine. 





Quite So.—Two members of the Princeton faculty, 
during a recent hurried trip to New York, were on 
a Broadway car when it was stopt by a blockade. 
As they were near their destination, they decided 
to get out and walk. The block was, however, 
soon lifted, and the car overtook them. 

‘“When we left the car,” said one of the ‘‘high- 
brows,” who, by the way, has a bit of the Celt in 
him, ‘‘I thought we should get on better by-getting 
off. But after all we should have been better off 
if we had stayed on.’’-—Harper's Weekly. 


A Beautiful Runaway.—‘‘Chumpley's auto got 
away from him and ran fourteen miles on a country 
road.”’ ‘“‘I’ll bet he was mad.’” ‘‘No, he was 
tickled. He said it was the best run his car had 
made without adjusting.’’-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Cause or Effect.—Assistant Epitor -‘‘Here’s 
a poem from a fellow who is serving a five years’ 
term in the Eastern Penitentiary.’ MANAGING 
Epitor—'‘ Well, print it with a foot-note explaining 
the circumstance. It may serve as a warning to 
other poets.’—Philadelphia Record. 





The Real Thing.—A lot of poor children were 
at a farm. The farmer gave them some milk to 
drink, the product of a prize cow. 

‘*How do you like it?‘’ he asked, when they had 
finished. 

‘*Gee, it’s fine!’’ said one little fellow, who added, 
after a thoughtful pause, ‘‘I wish our milkman kept 
a cow!’’—Cardtff Times. 


‘*At Home.’’—MacistTraTE (to an interesting 
young fellow who is just leaving prison)—‘Why 
don’t you live quietly at home with your family, 
instead of committing a crime that sends you right 
back to prison just as soon as you get out?’’ 

Younc Man—‘'That’s just it, sir, it is my love 
for my family that makes me get sent to prison.” 

‘*How so?” 

‘“‘Why, my father and mother are both in prison. 
But we can never meet. They go in, I come out! 
They leave, I goin. It is a regular thing, and it 
upsets our family life.’’-—Silhouette. 


In Practise.—‘‘Oh, Mr. Millyuns!”’ 

‘*Well?”’ 

“Do you think a rich man can go through the eye 
of a needle?’’ 

“TI don’t know, my boy. However, I will say 
that my lawyers have dragged me through some very 
small loopholes.” —Louzsville Courier-Journal, 





Not Even Still. 


A man convinced aginst his will 

Is of the same opinion still; 

A maid convinced against her will 
Is not convinced, nor even still_— Judge. 





Modern Mining.—‘‘When do you expect to be- 
gin working the mine?”’ 

‘*As soon as we get through with the public.” — 
Judge. 

















The“Just as Good” 
Kind of Paints 


Most paints are represented as White Lead, 
or ‘*as good as White Lead,”’ or ‘‘ better than 
White Lead.” 

Genuine White Lead is never represented 
as something else, nor ‘¢as good as’? some-. | 
thing else, 

In other words, everybody, even the man 
who has something else to sell, recognizes 
White Lead as the standard paint. 

It is not strange, therefore, that White Lead 
is about the most imitated and most fre- 
quently counterfeited article of merchandise 
one could mention. 

When you paint your house do not carelessly 
say to. your painter: ‘*‘ Use White Lead and 
oil,.’? The words ** White Lead”’ mean nothing 
until you know who guarantees that they mean 
White Lead. Tell him to usea National Lead 
Company brand of absolutely Pure White Lead, 
and see to it yourself that the Dutch Boy 
Painter is on every 
keg. We stand back 
of that boy. 


SEND FOR 
BOOK 


“A Talk on Paint,”’ gives 
valuable information on 
the paint subject. Sent 
free upon request. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following 
cities is nearest you; 











New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinfiati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co.) Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) © 





“The Fence that Lasts Forever!” 










































































‘@ *CHEAPER THAN WOOD 
e J °° eo 
Sheet te Hes 
| hah 
RAE. sh Li it uF 
bse sd oA alt Wiha wd 
Ornament your front yard by installing a beautiful Jrun 


Fence. It will give tone to your premises. Ourdron Fence has 
Style, Beauty, Finish and Durability, and_in Cost 
we compete with the World. 100 Choice Designs, 
Symmetrical and Perfect. Address Dept. O for prices, 
CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CQ., Incorporated,( 


Ot? FREE Catalogue. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
AGENTS WANTED inevery town. EASY TO SELL. 














FUR MEN WHO THINK AND aur 


*: The Affirmative Intellect,” by Chas. Ferguson. goc, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New Vork. 


BETTER THAN DRUGS 
The Pleurometer 


A SIMPLE, scientific, sensible device for 
developing lung power and proper breathing. 
Gives rich, red blood; promotes appetite and 
digestion; protects against colds and catarrh; 
aids to mental vigor. Price, $2.00 

C. H. BIRD, Park Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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Miss C. E, Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 


THE CASTLE 
Tarrytown-on-Hud.- 
son, N. YW. An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
N.Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Special courses 
in Art usic, Litera- 
ture, ‘Langua » etc. 
For illustra circular 
address 


Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 
Lock Box 712 


THE H. THANE MILLER 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Limited in numbers. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. —_ advantages in Lan 
istory, 


. Literature, Music, and Art. 
Poaceantien for foreign travel. Address 
Mrs. Emma P. Smith Miller, or Miss E. Louise Parry, A. M. 
LENOX PLACE, AVONDALE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 











[Kingsley School 


ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 


Non-military, college preparatory, home school 
for boys. rill, gymnastics and wisely encouraged 
and controlled athletics. New and modern build- 
ings, including large gymnasium 22 miles from New 
York. Summer camp in Adirondacks. 


P. O. Box 114. J. R. CAMPBELL, A.M. 
SUMMER 


Cavalry School 


At Saint Johns, Manlius, N. Y. 
Tutoring if desired. A school of recreation. 
Complete equipment for sports and pleasures 
of a boy’s summer vacation. Constant super- 
vision. Apply to WILLIAM VERBECK. 








1621 Connecticut Ave., N. W., WasHINGTON, D. C. ‘ 
1 S11 Select home school for a limite 
Laise-Phillips Schoo number of girls and young women. 
Aims to develop true womanliness and modest self-reliance, College 
and Preparatory. Art, Music, Languages, Elocution, Domestic Science. 


Special courses for delicate or backward girls, Address for catalog F, 
M 3. SYLVESTER PHILLIPS, Principal 


THE FOSTER SCHOOL 6%; 


Believes in discovery of individual Boys. Believes that 

school days not only prepare for life but constitute life in 

intense form. Hunting, fishing, boating. ated in 
historic town of LITCHFIELD, CONN. 

Rev. ALLYN K. FOSTER, M. A., Headmaster 





INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
School year begins Tuesday, October 1st, 1907, 
MRS, WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 


MISS KNOX’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
The next schoo] year will open on Thursday, the 3d of 
October. Terms $1000.00 iy year. Address 
Miss MARY ALICE KNOX, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn. 
Near New York City. Address 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan,A.B.(Wellesley) 











MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


A college preparatory school for girls. Seventeen miles 
from Boston. Miss CONANT or Miss BIGELOW will 
be at the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


RHOECUS—New York Residence 


for young ladies. 5th year. Provision for a limited number. 
Specializing in Music, Art, Literature and Languages. In- 
ing lecture course. Careful chaperonage. Arrange- 
ments for special studies. Special Summer rates. Circular. 
§ ELIZABETH D. PETERS, 138 W. 8ist St. N, Y. City. 





WILDMERE CAMP FOR BOYS 


Ten weeks in the Maine woods. Mountain climbing. 
canoeing, swimming. Companionship of college-bred 
leaders. Tutoring if desired. Coaching trip to Mt. Wash- 
ington. Eighth season. Booklet on request. ° 


IRVING H. WOODMAN, Ph. B. Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MaAssaCHUSETTS, Box L, West Newton. 


Allen School. 


A school for wholesome boys. _College reparation. 
Certificates given. Small Junior Department. Athletic 
Director. Illustrated catalogue describes special features. 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


_ ‘The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary Series. ‘‘A marvel of condensed informa- 
tion.” 30,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps} 
‘many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25 cents; 
flexible leather, 50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New :York and London, 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING bch sctancr 


embracing prize studies by a number of practica 
teachers in different parte of the country. aluable 
introduction by James M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. Funk 
t Wagnalls Company, New York. 











MEN AND BOYS TO LEARN PLUMBING 
Bricklaying, Plastering and _ Electrical 
Trades. Positions secured. Send for free catalogue. 
Coyne Trade Schools, 240 Tenth Avenue, New 





York, and 8th and Tehama Streets, San Francisco. 











tablished reputation. We 








UR monthly school directory which appears on 
this and the following page contains the an- 
nouncements of educational institutions of es- 


answer any of these school or college advertisements 
with the assurance of finding reliable institutions of 
learning for their sons or daughters. 
directory will appear in the issue of May 25th. 


believe that parents may 


Our June school 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign, 


April 12—Five thousand persons, 
dispatch from Shanghai, 
China from lack of food. 


The Belgian Cabinet resigns after bein 

r g defe 

in the Chamber, which adopts a bill fixing tie 
hours of labor in mines. 

Chaos is reported to be reigning in Persia 
Russian troops are gathering on the frontier. ma 

President Bonilla of Honduras surrenders to the 
Nicaraguans. 


according to a 
are dying daily in 


April 13.—The Invincible, another large British 
armored cruiser, is launched at Newcastle. 


Guards prevent the entrance into the Douma 
building of = whom the committees wished 
to consult. he Douma submits, agreeing to 
compromise. : 


April 14.—Secretary Taft and his party arrive 
San Juan, P. R., and are welcomed by a 
ernor Winthrop and other insular officials. 


April 15.—The British steamship Andalusia 
founders off the coast of Spain, and only three 
of her crew are saved. 

The largest battle-ship in the world, the Aki, is 
launched in Japan. It is bigger than the 
Pepadnoneht. ut not so heavily armed. nor so 
ast. 

The Colonial Premiers open their conference in 

ndon. 


Manchuria formally returns to Chinese rule 
with the expiration of the time limit fixt for 


the withdrawal of all Russian and Japanese 
troops. 


April 16.—Forty-nine persons are known to have 
been killed in a Mexican earthquake. Part of 
Acapulco is said to be under water and many 
towns are practically destroyed. 


April 17.—Earthquake shocks are felt in Spain, 
Turkey, and Russia. 

A_ menacing ‘naval display is being made b 
French war-ships off Steder. and the alten 
tion in Morocco is declared critical. 


April 18.—In presenting the British budget, Mr. 
quith announces a r:duction of the national 
debt in the amount of $68,570,000 and says that 
he expects a further reduction this coming year. 
King Edward and King Victor Emmanuel meet 
at Gaeta, Italy. 


Pope Pius confers red hats on six new cardinals 
at a public consistory at the Vatican. 


Domestic. 


April 13.—Twenty-four persons alleged to be 
connected with the Honduras Lottery Com- 
pany are indicted by the Federal Grand Jury 
at Mobile. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana is found 
uilty in Chicago of accepting rebates from the 
hicago & Alton Railroad. There are 1,463 

counts involving a possible fine of $29,000,000. 

W. R. Hearst announces that the Independence 

League has become a national party. 


April 14.—James H. Eckels, Controller of the 
Currency under President Cleveland, dies in 
Chicago of heart failure. 


The First National Arbitrationand Peace Congress 
opens in Carnegie Hall, New York. 


One patrolman is killed and another and an 
Italian are fatally injured in a shooting affray 
in Washington Square Park, New York. 


April 15.—The United States Supreme Court 
upholds a $1,00¢c fine imposed by a Colorado 
court on Senator Patterson for saying the court 
Was corrupt. 


Train-wreckers are suspected of causing the 
derailment of a Great-Northern limited train 
in North Dakota which results in five deaths. 
The President decries disarmament as imprac- 
ticable, and Secretary Root announces the 
American peace policy at the conference in 
New York. 


April 16.—Secretary Wilson, of the Department 
of Agriculture, issues a statement threatening 
to publish the list of names of manufacturers 
advertising as a guaranty the serial number 
issued by the Government under the Pure Food 
Law. The number, he declares, is not a guaran- 
ty as to the quality of the goods. 


Senator Borah, of Idaho, is indicted for alleged 
conspiracy in timber frauds. 


April 17.—Andrew Carnegie is decofated by the 
French Government with the cross of the Legion 
of Honor for his work for peace. 


Rev. Charles F. Aked arrives in this country, 
where he will become pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church in New York City. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee in New York 
fails to act in the Kelsey case. 


April 18.—Governor Hagerman, of New Mexico, 
resigns, and the President appoints Capt. George 
Curry, a former Rough Rider, to succeed him. 

The battle-ship Kansas is placed in commission 
at the League Island Navy Yard. 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost European Conservatories. ‘The faculty numbers 
some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 


Location ideal, with respect to home comfort, and lux- 
urious surroundings. The most completely equipped 
buildings devoted to music in America. Dayand resi- 
dent students may enter at any time. Illustrated 
catalogue FREE. , 

MISS CLARA BAUR 


Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 





— “G. F. McC.,” Millvale, Pa.—'‘ Which is the cor- 
rect preposition to use with ‘correspond’?”’ 
Everything depends upon “the context. When 
the word means ‘‘answer or conform to the de- 
scription of something else,’’ it is followed by the 
preposition to: when it means ‘‘hold written com- — 
munication,’’ the preposition used is with. The DETROITCOLLEGE | VERMONT ACADEMY Saxton: River 
3 a OF LAW prepares for the bar in Vermont —, 
“L. N.,” Waynesburg, Pa.—‘‘(1) Is it correct to 


v f 4 allstates. Library 16,000 vols Stu- | for Boys and Girls. College Preparatory, Scientific 
say, ‘You will have to wait on me’ to express the dents may witness 2) courts in | Music,and Art Courses. An ideal location in the foothillsof 





























: : daily Ou y the Green Mountains. Tab lied from our own farm 
thought that the person spoken to will have to wait B A is e en Mountaing. Lable supp m our Own tarm, 
eotilethe on speaking has done with an article —— gids beret yy reer a Pure spring water. Viymnccten, Athletic Field. Terms 


which he has been asked to pass? -(2) Is it true that | Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec. Dept. B- Detroit,Mich. moderate. For catalogue address JOHN L, ALGER, A. M., Prin. 
there is no such thing as bad grammar?’ 


(1) The phrase used has various meanings. To 
wait on means: (a) To attend and serve as a waiter : 
or valet. (b) To go to see; call upon. (c) To . 2S DEED 
await, as results. (d) To attend or follow as a re- 1880 
sult or consequence; accompany. (e) To escort, as THE OXFORD COLLEGE FOR Won 1907 

OXFORD, OHI 


a bride or bridegroom. (f) To watch. 


— ©. One hour from Cincinnati—on UH IVERSITY OF MICH | GAN 
In the phrase used the meaning of wait is clearly ¢C.H. & D. Four years’ College Course. Unusual 


advantages in music, art, and preparatory branches. bears 
“to rest patiently in expectation; look forward to | Faculty trained in best schools of Europe and America. June “ August a, 3097 


something,” and when so used the verb is followed | “7ANH SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), President. Bor p. |“"#» Bugineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 
by the preposition for. The correct way to express ; - Courses for. Graduates, Undergraduates, Teachers, 
the thought, however, is, “You will have to wait |Buford College for Women Nashville | Preparatory courses. | University credit given. Tuition, 
until I have finished (with it). (2) Grammar is | Limited and select. Ideal location—country and city com- . For particulars address JOHN R. EFFINGER, Sec’y, 
good or bad according to the manner in which it is | Bined. Graduate, Post-gradaate, University Preparatory | 705 E. University Avenue, Ana Arbor, Mich. 

used or misused. The word ‘‘grammar”’ is not like | tagesin Language, Art, Music, Expression. Year book free. 
the word ‘‘orthography,”’ a word which means, lit- 6. Butere, Repent. re. E. G. Buford, Pres't. MISCELLANEOUS 
erally, ‘‘ correct writing.”” Grammar does not carry MISCELLANEOUS 
with it the implication of correctness. To illustrate 
one of the meanings of the word ‘‘bad,”’ the STanp- 
ARD DICTIONARY says, ‘‘containing errors or faults; 
incorrect; as bad grammar.’ The term has had 
the sanction of literary usage since Dryden’s time. 

“H. P. B.,”? Greenville, S. C—‘‘ Will you kindly 
state which is correct, ‘I am feeling bad’ or‘ I am 
feeling badly’ ?’’ 

The latter sentence is correct. The meaning of 
the word feeling is reflexive and is ‘‘consciousness of | 
being in some state or condition.’’ The use-of bad | 
in conjunction with it, meaning ‘‘ being in an un- | 
healthy or diseased condition; ill, sick,’’ is colloquial. | 

In regard to the correct use of the adjective and 
adverb it may not be out of place to point out that | 
the adjective is correctly used ix close eremenoet oki isa ctuak Aaa Waal iy tel syd 

7 * - : e Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosentha 
sn ce Sh Sets YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH Profitable Summer Work — Perma- 

| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 






























**HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publication 


Stop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually 


SPANISH—ITALIAN 
than your memory. Easy, inexpen- 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the Success we sive. Increases income; gives ready 
2 memory for faces, names, business 

LANG UAGE details, studies conversation; develops will, public 
speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 

PHONE DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 754 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 


Combined with 


Pm Sense: Method W a rn t e d 









FRENCH—GERMAN 





































; : WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times nent Employment If You Want It 
As a general rule, if any phrase denoting manner a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational 
could be substituted, the adverb should be used ; but if 





French, German, Spanish or Italian. 








oe » ib id b ised Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. = want an energetic man or woman 
some part of the verb to be could be employed as a THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD W in every county to handle an ex- 
connective, the adjective is required. Hence it is | f 802 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, New York traordinary new book proposition. 


correct to say, ‘‘He feels sad,” ‘‘It looks bad,”’ etc. 
In some cases either form would be correct, and the | 





Nothing like it for big sales and 




















big commissions. Write at once to 


























choice between them is a matter of force, emphasis, |] ‘The finest thing ever written on Balzac." —Henry James. $ 3 The Review of Reviews Company 
or individual taste, ‘But perplexity arises with verbs 13 Astor Pl, Room 408, New York 
that are used sortétimes as active, and sometimes Pas 
as substantive, as appear, feel, look. When the verb 
is active in sense it takes the adverb, when it is | A Critical Study by HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE CAUSES AND 
substantive in sense it takes an adjective. Itiscom- |] A study that is at once scholarly and fascinating, TREATMENT OF 5 T AM MERIN G 
: : & } , mphlet te 
mon to say. ‘‘You are looking (or he is feeting) |] “There has never been a more incisive and decisive piece of || dies devised and practised in a chysichen: for oan soaee: 
badly ” because bad refers not merely to physical or critical writing on Balzac than this.”— Pittsburg Gazette. Contains suggestions for self-treatment. Call or send ten 
: eal >| ‘A brilliant study of the man and his work exciting both the cents for it at once. 

mental, but also to moral, qualities ; so that, for interest and imagination.” —Pioneer Press, St. Paul. BRYANT SCHOOL, 62 L West 40th St., New York 
fear of suggesting moral implications, we are disin- , Pherataekatel om aaa eo a in 8: ee mabe oe a —- 

n eg gma ee ny $9 ae - |] lostno strength nor beauty in translation.””—Des Moines Register. AGENCY jis valuable in proportion to its influence. , 
clined to say, ‘‘ You look bad, I feel bad,” or the ; 12mo, cloth. Frontispiece. $1.00net; by mail, $1.10 If it merely hears of vacancies ana tells you, about them 

THAT issomething, but if it is asked to recommend a 


like. The fact is, the use of the word ‘bad’ asa FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London 
synonym for ‘‘ill’’ or ‘‘sick’’ is a neologism. | 














teacher and recommends you, that is more. Our 
| RECOMMENDS. OC. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE PRIDE OF THE CLEAN 


is inspired by snow-white bath-room, kitchen and laundry fixtures. 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


is an assurance of beauty, comfort, convenience, perfect sanitation and , 
domestic health. It is the most economical equipment to instal, 


whether in a modest or luxurious home. 


Our Book, ‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Wear bears our “Standard” 
to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom and illustrates ‘*GREEN ana GOLD’’ guarantee label and has our trade-mark 
many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, “$tawdatd cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are 
showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they 
many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most com- are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. The word 
plete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject, and “$taudard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings ; specify them 
contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and 
name of your plumber and architect (if selected), lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Ti)fo. Co., | , 


Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E, C. New Orleans, Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main St. Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Ave. Cleveland, 208-210 Huron St. 
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The jiterary Digest Classified Columns 











The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 


cents per line of six words. 








BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





No. 2169—$600-6% due Dec. 1, 1911. 
pe by 160 acres located 8 miles from 
good market, 1 mile from school, 2 miles 
from church. Lies level; rich black am, 
subsoil of clay. Land is worth $2,400. Smal 
house on premises. Write for Seathok par 
ticulars. Complete list of on-hand _First 
Mortgage Loans and Booklet WE’RE 
RIGHT ON THE GROUND, explaining 
fully our methods of doing business, upon 
application. We have loans in amounts 
from $250 up. Twenty-three years experi- 


ence. 
. J. LANDER & CO. 
alesis z Grand Forks, N. D. 


TOLEDO RESIDENCE MORTGAGES 5 % 
If you are particular—if you want some- 
thing on which you cannot lose, buy a 
choice first mortgage on Toledo residence 
roperty. Any amount from $500 to $5000. 
This bank guarantees interest. Principal 
and interest collected and remitted free. 
bundant_security. Abstract, Insurance 
policies Borrower’s Application and Ap- 
praiser’s Report accompany each mortgage 
and note. If you want 5 per cent interest 
without a possibility of loss write us to-day. 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Toledo, O. 











The North West is Goreionitg faster than 
any other part of the United States. Real 
Estate Securities here earn large profits. 
We believe we have the best and safest form 
ef investment. Any amount down to $100. 
For full information and references write 


*°eUGENE CHURCH CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


HOME UTILITIES 


RED CEDAR CHESTS AND BOX 
COUCHES offer best and cheapest protec- 
tion for furs and woolens against moths, 
dust and dampness. Beautiful present. 
Shipped on approval, freights prepaid, di- 
rect from factory to home. Write for book- 
let and prices. Piedmont Furniture Co., 
Dept. 26, Statesville, N. C. 











Does your basement flood? Let us tell 
you about the Gordon Backwater Trap. 
Tt’sa dandy. GORDON MFG. CO., 72 Madi- 
son Street, Chicago. Ill. 


AUTOMOBILES, BOATS, 
SPORTING GOODS 








AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES of every 
description. _ Lamps, _Generators, Gas 
Tanks, Speedometers, Plugs, Coils; Bat- 
teries and, in fact, everything for a_motor 
car at prices that no other house CAN com- 

ete with. Catalogue free on request. 

eference any Commercial agency or any 
Buffalo Bank. CENTAUR MOTOR CO., 50 
Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





“FORTUNES IN THE FOREST.” 
Send for our FREE BOOK which tells how 
immense fortunes are being made in the 
timber tracts of the far west. Pays better 
than gold mines and with none of the risk. 
If you wish to safely invest a little money 
where it will bring GOOD RETURNS 
write for a prospectus TO-DAY. Sent free 
by return mail. Idaho Lumber & Develop- 
ment Co.. 952 Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia. 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS. Many make 
$2,000 a year, You have the same chance. 
Start a mail-order business athome. We tell 
you how. Money coming in daily. Very 
good profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our ‘* Starter ’’ and free particu- 
lars. Address D. T. KRUEGER CO., 155 
Washington St.. Chicago. Ill 





For Sale or Trade, new and complete Saw 
and Hoop Mill at Shiocton, Wis. Water 
and rail seg © eehinteme | Markets, Chicago, 
Milwaukee. Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth. Will sell or trade for land or saleable 
merchandise entire mill or a half interest. 
For complete detailed information write 
W. J. MORTLAND CO., Owners, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Minimum, 4 lines 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL.- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Co., $49 ‘‘F’,"” Washington. 








Patents that PROTECT—Our three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. . & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1869, 





LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 

. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 290J.J. 
Broadway, New York City. . 





SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 





GOOD MONEY TO REAL ESTATE 
AGENTS who will bring land buyers to the 
Shallow Water Belt of the Panhandle of 

exas, where land is cheap and offers great 
4 sors tog for the investor. For further 
information write J. W. GRANT, Plain- 
view, Texas. 





**Increase your business.’”” Advertising 
thermometers will do it. Write to-day to 
Charles A. Bryant, 720 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Portland, Oregon. Good represent- 
atives wanted. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


CLEARANCE SALE—Remingtons, Dens- 
mores, Jewetts, Blickensderfers, Wiiliams, 
$12.50; Franklins, Postals, Hammonds, $10; 
Underwoods, Olivers, $35.00. Orders filled, 
or money back. Standard Typewriter Exch. 
Suite 32, Broadway, N. Y. 











WHY don’t you_buy a time-saving brain- 
resting LOCKE ADDER? Rapid, accurate, 
simple, _ durable. Capacity — 999,999,999. 
Price only $5.00. Booklet free. CO, E. Locke 
Mfg. Co., 8 C St., Kensett, Iowa, U. 8. A. 


MUSICAL 


SONG POEMS and music published on 
royalty. We write music and popularize. 
POPULAR Music PUBLISHING ©o., 
1973-59 Dearborn St., Chicago.. 











FANCY PHEASANTS, all varieties. Or- 
namental water fowl. Fiamingoes, Cranes, 
Storks, Swans, Geese, Ducks, Live Game, 
Game Birds, ete. Write for price list. 
Wenz & Mackensen, Yardley, Pa.; Agts for 
Jul. Mohr, Jv., Germany. 





High-bred, farm-raised Bull and Boston 
Terriers. Grand individuals, all ages, 
housebroken and sound. Unequaled guar- 
dians and companions. Highest references. 
MARTIN & GREEN, Brocton, N. Y 





BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 





WE can save you money on Books. We 
have buiit up our business by guaranteeing 
satisfaction. Get our prices on Standard 
Books and fine editions, and poecri pecs 
sets. Catalogues issued. The H. R. HUNT- 
TING CO., Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 





SENT FREE TO INTENDING BUYERS 
—Our new catalogue 500 pages, 30,000 engrav- 
ings, 100,000 items, Jewelry, Diamonds 
Watches, Silverware, Clocks, Optical and 
Musical goods, etc. Lowest prices on record, 
Fine pianos, guaranteed ten years, only 
$139.50. Write to-day for the big book of 
the foremost concern of its kind in the 
world. S. F. MYERS CoO. Ki 

47-49 Maiden Lane, Desk L, New York 


** 8PECTA ” SHELL SCARF PINS 

_These lovely iridescent shells are as pre- 
cious as “‘coin.” They are found by the 
natives on the seashore, Island of Tas- 
mania, and resemble the finest imported 
OPAL, and are exceedingly rare! One of 
these select ‘‘SPECIA” SHELLS, of suit- 
able size, mounted in Gold-filled EAGLE’S 
CLAW scarf or stick pin, for one-half dol- 
lar, delivered. LUCKY STONE CO., Tiffin, 


10. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Literary Assistance 


We write essays, speeches, arguments, 
lectures, sermons, booklets, stories, techni- 
cal articles, assist in compiting books, re- 
vise MSS., advise as to publication—do any 
sort of high-grade literary work. Library 
researches made; statistics gathered, diffi- 
‘cult questions looked up. Strictly confi- 
dential, Write us your wants, Interna- 
tional Literary Bureau, Established 1893, 
261 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn. 





Vacuum Cap 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 

cowth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 

Yrite for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 594 Barclay Block, Denver. 





For the Deaf 


_DEAF or hard of hearing persons find 
lip reading simple, easy, practical; oral or 
mail; terms easy. Lipmann, P. O. 
Drawer 2618, Boston. 





Heel Cushions 
No more Crooked Shoes._ Weer Nathan 
Adjustable Anti-Crooked Heel Cushions. 
All sizes. At your Shoe Dealer or by mail 
twenty-five cents a pair. Nathan Novelty 
Manufacturing Co., 86 E. Reade St., N. Y. 





SALESMEN—Men with experience in any 
territory with any line who can show suc- 
cessful record. Salaries $780-$5,000. Write 
us to-day. Hapgoods, 205-307 B’way, N. Y. 














Colorado 
For farms, health, outings. Costing $2.50 
per week up. Write, enclosing stamp, to 
Colorado Intelligence Bureau, Eaton, Colo. 
















Hon Joseph H. Choate, New 
Many useful suggestions in it.”’ 
oO 














number of our best works on the subject 


who are interested in becoming betters 





may be used with great success.” 
on. Albert 


and practical instruction in the technic 





n W. Wetzel, Instructor in Public Speaking, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ‘The work has 
been very carefully and well compiled from a large 


SS 
a general text for use in teaching public speaking, it 
1b . Beveridge: “It is admirable PUBI | 


and I congratulate you upon your thorough work.” 


A MOST SUGGESTIVE 
AND PRACTICAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


By Grenville Kleiser 
Formerly instructor in Elocution and Public Speaking in Yale Divinity School, 
and now holding a similar position in the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
. America, and in other institutions. 


A Course of Study Booklet—120 Lessons— 
FREE With Each Book 


This New Book is a complete elocutionary manual com- 
prising numerous exercises for developing the speaking voice 
and many selections for use in public speaking. 

12 mo, Cloth, $1.25 Net. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d St., New York 


York, says: 





of speaking, 


Postpaid $1.40 


HOW TO SPEAK 


of elocution. 
It contains many admirable suggestions for those 
peakers. AS : 








profession. 
to amuse an 
man.”’—Gre 





CURIOSITIES °F *4%,AND, Lawyers 
‘“‘Innumerable good things relating to the legal 


FUNK & WAGNALIS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 


We know of no volume better adapted 
d edify both the lawyer and the lay- 
en Bag, Boston. 


8vo, Cloth, $3.00 














The His 


to produc 


The Jewish Encyclopedia 
KNOW the TRUTH ABOUT the JEW 
A DESCRIPTIVE RECORD OF 
Eaten Tiaw.e he back bee oe 


treats more than 150,000 subjects—It con- 
tains 2,500 illustrations—It cost $750,000 


—12 Massive Volumes. 
SENT FREE hag ma of Washington's Address to 










tory, Religion, Literature, and 


e—More than 600 Collaborators 


lebrew Congregation at \\ewport 











AND OF JOY in “The Being 


ence Lathbury. 


much good will result fr m the utterance of it.’ 





ANEW VIEW OF MAN, OF LIFE; | 


y Upturned Face,” by Clar- 


Julian Hawthorne: “It is refreshing to hear so posiff¥e 
and genuine a shout of belief and joy, and I think you will find 


Edwin Markham: “It is a book for those who think and 
feel, written with rare insight xnd fine freshness of phrase.”’ 


12mo, cloth, 197 pages, gilt top, $1.00; by mail, $1.09. | 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York andLondon | || Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 








With th® 


Jesus: 


career of Jesus. 








A scientific yet reverent study of Christ. A summing 
up of thirty-five years of research and reflection on the 
12mo, cloth, 295 pages, $1.00 net. 





An Unfinished 
Portrait, by Chas. 
Van Norden 








at Newport 


NAME.... 











Funk & WAGNALLs ComPANY, New York 
Please send me, /ree of cost, a vellum copy of 

Washington’s Address to the Hebrew Congregation 

ENCYCLOPEDIA, toget 


easy-payment plan of owning the work. 
not obligate me to buy. 


eee ewer eeee 


ADDRESS..... 


Sign and Mail this Blank 


Also sample pages of THE JEWISH 
er with prices, including 
This does 
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Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to udvertisers. 
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We have many thousands of salesmen directly and indirectly promoting the sales or 
Sapolio. A few words of suggestion and of encouragement, meant for those in our: 
direct employ, may interest the wider circle, which includes 3,500 wholesalers, 21,000 
of their salesmen, 150,000 retail dealers, their 300,000 clerks, and the millions of 
housekeepers who use Sapolio and commend it to their friends. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO 
SALESMEN of Sapolio 


Talk CLEANLINESS—Constantly keep before those whom you ap- 
proach the relation which cleanliness bears to Life. Health, happiness, 
success largely depend upon it. Self-respect dwells notin dirty houses with 
careless people. The first commandment of social life is: “Be Clean.” 


Talk CHEERFULLY—You represent a good article—offer it with a 
confident smile. The great public are our friends. Success can afford to 
smile. Leave despondency and complaints about the weather, dull times 
and reluctant buyers, to the peddlers of imitations and cheap substitutes. 
It ishard work for them to “reflect a shining countenance.” Tell the 
storekeeper that it is a good rule never to buy goods from a grumbling sales- 
man—his discontent advertises the fact that his wares do not sell readily. 


Talk FAIR PRICES—The best stores will be your best customers, 
because they are themselves clean. The grocer who keeps dirt down can 
keep his prices up. Many a dealer buries his profits under the dust in his 
store, and then vainly tries to keep up his trade by selling cheaper goods. 


Talk ECONOMY—Less waste is our greatest national need. Cheap- 
ness is rarely economy. Our ancestors left us solid old furniture because 
there were no cheap instalment systems in their days. Sapolio may cost 
a trifle more than cheap substitutes, but it outlasts them. 





Talk CONFIDENTLY—Every sensible dealer keeps Sapolio in stock. 
The public prefers honest, well-known goods. Urge the grocer not to load 
his shelves with experiments, and to listen to no suggestions that he can 
substitute anything for Sapolio—it is a losing game. He will not do it if he 
respects himself—he will not do it he wants the respect of his customers. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO. 














